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“Welcome to the Brave!” 


RETURN OF THE TWO YEAR VOLUN- 
TEERS TO NEW YORK. 


TurspaY, the 28th of April, will leng be 
remembered by thousands, for on that day two of New 
York’s favorite regiments, the 7th and 8th, returned 
to their homes, after campaigns of unexampled danger 
and suffering. True, they came back terribly shorn 
of their numbers, for of the 1,000 stalwart men who 
went out in each regiment, not ene-half returned to 





reap their weleome. The rest had fallen, like true 
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men, on the field of battle. This painful reflection 
necessarily intensified the welcome accorded to the 
survivors, and the regiments in question being princi- 
pally composed of Germans, naturally increased the 
enthusiasm of our Teutonic brethren. We have not 
time to particularise their line of march and the 
incidents attending their reception. It was all a 
grateful people could bestow. The picturesque effect 
of their march was destroyed by the inexplicable 
action of the War Department in depriving the soldiers 
of their arms at Washington, a proceeding which, an 
officer declared, would have more effect in discourage 
ing enlistments than all the efforts of the disloyal 
organs combined. We are glad that it has been since 
rescinded. 
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The day was fine, and the appearance’ of the men 
was most soldieriy. A feeble effort was made to pre- 
serve their ranks, but what could our gallant fellows 
do, thus deprived of their muskets and bayonets? 
They were, consequently, compelled to surrender to 
their wives, sweethearts, mothers, sisters and little 
boys, who captured them with the greatest ease. 
Beautiful women “ presented arms” to hitherto un- 
conquered men, who “ fell in” to them with wonder- 
ful alacrity. Here and there an old man and his son 
were locked in each other’s embrace; now and then a 
father would recognise his little boy, and, darting 
out, put him on his shoulder, marching on again in 
triumphant joy, amid the eheers, tears and emotion of 
the populace. 


Neatly every soldier was a mark of observatior. 
Either he had a cigar, presented by some friend, or 
held his little boy by the hand, or joyfully lent hi. 
arm to some fair female, or supported an aged mother 
or led a favorite dog that had shared his camp life, o~ 
wielded a Virginia stick, or guided a contraband. 
And such contrabands as here and there dotted the 
ranks are only to be found among the soldiers’ camps. 
They were the centre of much comment, and seeme:.. 
to enjoy their novel position as much as any. 

The principal objects of interest were three Con- 
federate battle ensigns, captured at Antietam. Th:: 
design is a bive St. Andrew’s cross, upon a red groune . 
Upon the cross are 21 stars, seven in each directier . 





Upon the flags are inscribed, ‘“ Williamsburg,” and 
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THE SOLDIER'S REST—THE FRIENDS OF THE 7TH AND STH REOGTS., N. Y. VOLUNTEERS WELOOMING THE RETURN OF THEIR HEROES TO NEW YORK, TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 
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Barnum’s American Museum, 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 
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Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA, 


On Tuesday, April 28, Gen. Hooker di- 
vided his grand army into two divisions, and 
crossed the Rappahannock—one body at a 
place about seven miles below Falmouth, 
and the other seven miles above. ‘There had 
been skirmishing, and our troops had taken 
about 200 prisoners. For military reasons 
the Government withhold further particu- 
lars. 
The position of the opposing armies re- 
mains as before. 


LOUISIANA. 

In another part of our paper we have 
given full details of Gen. Grimes’s expedi- 
tion, and the junction of his forces with 
those under Gen. Banks, who is now dis- 
playing that ability claimed for him by his 
friends. The advices are up tothe 17th of 
April. The results of his recent expedition 
may thus be summed up. He has accom- 
plished a march of over 300 miles; he has 
beaten the enemy in three sharp engage- 
ments, and dispersed their army; he has 
nearly destroyed the rebel navy, captured 
their foundries at Franklin and New Iberia; 
destroyed the salt works 10 miles south-west 
of the latter place; taken their camp equip- 
age, several of their heaviest guns, and cap- 
tured nearly 1,900 prisoners. We are sorry 
to add that our loss has been nearly 700 men, 
killed, wounded and missing. Gen. Banks’s 
latest dispatch is dated St. Martinsville. 

Baton Rouge is garrisoned by three regi- 
ments of colored troops, and protected by 
some gunboats. 

The Creole brings news to the 23d of April. 
On the 21st Gen. Banks occupied Opelousas 
and Washington. He also captured, on the 
20th of April, a rebel fort at Butte i la Rose, 
on the Atchafalaya, 60 miles north of Brash- 
ear City. 

The plantations in the neighborhood of the 
Bayou Lafourche were all submerged—the 
levees near Thibodeaux having broken down, 
and the water was rushing down furiously 
over the entire vicinity. The flood was do- 
ing great damage to the railroad. 

VICKSBURG. 

In the description of our splendid illustra- 
tion of Admiral Porter’s running the gauntlet 
of the batteries, our readers will find a 
resumé of operations up to the 23d of April. 
We have since learnt that the greater part 
of our army had left Milliken’s Bend, with 
six days’ rations, and has mo:t probably 
gone to New Carthage, thus transferring the 
base of operations below Vicksburg. 


ALABAMA. 


On the 18th of April a battle was fought 
on Bear Creek, between the Union forces 
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under Gen. Dodge and the extreme left of | 

Bragg’s rebel army, in which the Union: 

forces were victorious. 
WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

A large force of rebels, supposed 12,000, 
had appeared at Morgantown, and other 
points on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
At Fairmount there had been a sharp action 
between the Union forces under Gen. Malli- 
gan and the rebels, in which the Union 
troops had been defeated with the loss of 
nearly 300 men. It was supposed that 
Wheeling and Pittsburg were the objects of 
attack, and our military authorities were. 
forwarding troops to those points. The re- 
bels had destroyed great portions of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroad. The evident 
intention of this raid is to divert the atten- 
tion of Gen. Hooker from Richmond, and 
induce him to weaken his army by dispatch- 
ing men to Western Virginia. 

MISSOURI. 

On the 26th April a rebel regiment, under 
Col. Newton—the advance guard of Marma- 
duke’s army, which was then retreating from 
Cape Girardeau—were surprised three milea 
west of Jacksoa, while cooking supper and 
loitering around their camp fires. Twosmall 
howitzers, loadec: with musket balls, and 
haulded by hand wiihin 30 yards of them, 
were simultaneously discharged, killing and 
wounding a large number. 

At the same time the Ist Iowa cavalry 
charged them, and not a man of the entire 
regiment, it is supposed, escaped, all who 
were not killed or wounded being taken 
prisoners. All their horses, guns, camp 
equipage and several thousand dollars worth 
of stolen plunder were captured. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Several skirmishes had taken place in the 
vicinity of Newberne and Washington. The 
enemy have been repulsed at every point, 
and considerable numbers of rebel prisoners 
have been taken and sent into Newberne. 
Gen. Hill is supposed to be at Goldsboro’ 
with a portion of the forces with which he 
lately invested Newberne and Washington. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Tue exact complexion of the next House of 
Representatives is not definitely settled. There are 
already elected, according to the classification of the 
N. Y. Tribune, 8 Opposition and 74 Administration. 
Twenty-four members are yet to be elected from the 
following namod States: 





Of the foregoing it is cstimated that the Adminis- 
tration will elect 10 members in Vermont, California, 
Missouri and West Virginia, It is calculated that 
they will also have some members from Maryland and 
Kentucky, but that, even if the two last named States 
shall go solidly against the Administration, there will 
be a fair Republican majority in the aggregate. In 
regard to the general conduct of the war there are 
many Democrats in Congress who vote with the 
Administration. In the next Senate there is an as- 
sured Administration majority of 13, and there are five 
vacancies, of which'two in Tennessee will not be 
filled. The others, one in Missouri and two in West 
Virginia, will be filled, it is supposed, by supporters 
of the Administration. 

AN erroneous opinion is entertained by 
many persons respecting the real amount of deprect- 
ation in paper currency as compared with gold. Thus 
it is believed that, when a gold dollar demands a 
premium of 50 cents in paper currency, the depreci- 
ation of the latter amounts to 50 per cent. In such a 
case the depreciation is 334 per cent. Gold quoted at 
50 per cent. premium means that it requires 160 paper 
dollars to purchase 100 gold dollars, or that 100 paper 
dollars are worth 663 gold dollars. Thus $150: : $100: 
$06g—a depreciation of 334 por cent. Suppose one 
yard of woollen cloth can be purchased for one dollar 
in gold, and the gold coin commands two dollars in 
paper, the depreciation of the paper currency is 50 per 
cent., as half a yard of the cloth can be bought for one 
dollar in paper. This case practically illustrat.s the 
operation of premium and discount between gold and 
paper. 

Sometime since, in clearing out the ruins 
of an old chapel in Warwickshire, England, several 
leaden coffins were exhumed, containing embalmed 
bodies buried more than 200 years ago. Thc coffin 
which contained the body of Lady Audry Leigh 
(buried in 1640) was opened, and the body found per- 
fectly embalmed and in entire preservation, ber fiesh 
quite plump, es if she were alive, her face very beau- 
tiful, her hande exceedingly small and not wasted, 
She was dressed in fine linen, trimmed all over with 
old point lace, and two rows of lace laid flatly across 
her forehead. She looked exactly as if she were lying 
asleep, and seemed not more than 16 or 17 years old; 
her beauty was very great; even her eyelashes and 
eyebrows were quite perfect, and her eyes were 
closed ; no part of her face was at all fallen in. 


PREPARATIONS are in progress at the differ- 
ent forts in New York harbor for the reception of a 
great number of big guns, now on their way from 
Pittsburg to this city. The extra armament will 
greatly strengthen our hatbor defences and diminish 
the necessity of action upon the part of the city and 
State. These guns, which are among the most for. 
midable ever cast, were procured for New York upon 
the urgent recommendation of Gen. Wool, who has 
spared neither time nor toil since the establishment 
of his headquarters here to pni our defences in the 
best possib!« condition. A fow rams, which the Har 
bor Defence Committee of the Common Council could 
supply with one-third of their appropriation, will soon 
be all that is needed to make this harbor proof against 
a naval attack. 
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one-third were in Los Angeles county, and he reckons 
the product of those vines in 1855 at 5,000,000 gallons 
of wine, Inno other part of the United States has 
the grape culture advanced so rapidly. 


THe annual pay of 2 private soldier in 
France averages $50; in England $120, A colonel in 
France (full pay) receives $1,800; in England $5,50¢- 
In France a vice-admiral receives (full pay) $8,000; in 
England $12,800; a rear-admiral in France $6,000; in 
England $11,000, and so on for the lower ranks. 


Cauirornia is remarkable for the great 
size and antiquity of some of its trees, as well as for 
its gold. The “ red wood” trees in Calaveras county 
are the largest known in the world. A correspondent 
sends us a block of wood from one of these trees, and 
says, “‘ The tree of which this block once formed a 
part was rather more than 30 feet in diameter; but, 
for convenience of reckoning, I estimate the diameter 
at precisely 30 feet; and I have counted 35 rings to the 
inch. Now by multiplying the rings per inch by huli 
the diameter, I ascertain the age of that iree to have 
been 6,300 years. This leaves the saplings of our 
ancient frien is, Nebuchadnezzar and Socrates, stand- 
ing ‘ out in the cold,’ and carries our mind back to a 
period long before Eve ate stolen fruit from an apple- 
tree and Adam instituted the tailor’s trade by stitch 
ing fig leaves into aprons for ‘self and spouse.’ The 
inclosed specimen block is genuine.” 


Tue troubles of editors in Europe are 
manifold. The last number of the Madrid Contempo- 
raneo replaced its first article by the following lines: 
“ First, at nine o’clock this morning a Government 
agent came and suppressed three paragraphs of our 
leading article. Secondly, at half-past nine another 
agent came and prohibited six oth r paragraphs. 
Thirdly, at a quarter to ten a third agent called and 
suppressed the remainder of the article. This inci 
dent is entirely new in the annals o* the press. Yet 
it is said Spain possesses a constitutional Govern- 
ment.” 


THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


Tue Italian Opera is again in successful 
operation, after a rest of two weeks. It is folly to 
say that we are not a musical people, for every enter- 
prise carefully carried out in all its details, and offer- 
ing something really and substantially excellent, is 
certain to meet with paying patronage. The opera 
of ** Aroldo” was produced on Monday evening, un- 
fortunately too late for us to record its merits or its 
scecess. It was doubtless a success, for Verdi is a 
popular composer here, and the work has made a 
great senration in Europe. One thing we learn, that 
every seat iu the house was taken three days in ad- 
vane? of the performance. Our prediction as to Ma- 
retzek’s success has been fully justified. He is the 
man for this city, and we hope that his reign at the 
Academy of Music may be for life. 

It is rumored that the beautiful Vestvali has taken 
Winter Garden for an operatic season. We have not 





heard who her assistants are to be, but she will of 


course be well supported. The first opera, it is said. 
will be Gluck’s “‘ Orfeo,” which ran 300 nights in 
Paris, attracting crowded houses every night. We 

Vestvali upon the choice she has made, 
for the part she sustains is calculated to display all 
her natural and acquired advantages to the best ad- 
vantage. The work enjoys a century of fame, and 
cannot fail to interest all lovers of musie. 

There is an announcement made that Mrs. Manager 
English, of Boston, has taken Laura Keene’s Theatre 
for the summer season, and that she proposes to pro- 
duce the best Italian operatic performance ever given 
in America. It is universally admitted that some- 
body proposes and somebody elee disposes. We do 
not see where the material is to come from to pro- 
duce half as good an opera company as we have had 
here; but we shall very cordially welcome every 
effort in the right operatic direction. 

The fifth concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, conducted by Carl Bergman, presented a very 
fair p , and the performance was fully up to 
the standard of cxcellence expected from the society. 
No vocalists assisted on this occasion; instrumental 
soloists were the o.der of the evening. 

The Liederkranz Concert at Irving Hall, on Sunday 
evening, was largely attended. The programme was 
singularly interesting. The music performed repre- 
sented the styles of four centuries. The idea was 
really an excellent one, as the contrasts afforded by 
the several styles were very marked, and offered 
much food for reflection to the thoughtful musician. 
The Society sang several choruses with much spirit 
and precision, and the excellent volunteer assistants, 
Mr. J. N. Pattison and Mr. Schrieber, added much to 
the pleasure of the evening. 

Our readers will please bear in mind that on Satur- 
day evening next, May 9th, the grand and interesting 
The progr sme lo oplondid. "Wave, the overtore $0 

me is splen 1 ov 
“Tl Fiaw Magico,” oy Mo: then the sym- 
phony of** Harold in Italy,” z, ector oz, to con- 
clude with Beethoven’s symphony in C Minor. Mme. 
Elena D’Angri, the test contralto on the conti- 
nent, will sing two pieces; S, B. Mills, the foremost 
of our pianists, will play Chopin’s Polonaise in E 
flat, and Mr. E. Mollenhaur and Mr. A. F. Tomlin- 
son will aid as violinist and harpist. The orchestra 
will be the largest and most complete that we have 
ever had at a concert before. Altogether this concert 
promises to be a musical enjoyment, such as is rarely 
offered to our public, and we trust that the 
and enterprise of Mr. Thomas will be rewarded 
an overflowing and genial audience. 

The present week will be full of interest to the 
theatre-going world, especially at Niblo’s Garden, for 
Mies Bateman will oo * Leah,” a character be- 
yond all question the most powerful of all the crea- 
tions of the modern drama. The present is Miss 
Bateman’s farewell yyy in New York, it being 
her intention to visit Efiropein afew weeks. Where- 
ever she goes we predict ior her atriumphant success, 
She is at this moment the foremost actress on the 
English stoge. 

Walla: k’« Theatre porente a rich and varied pro- 
gramme for thie week. At Laure Keene's a new ex- 
travaganza with striking novelties will be performed 
every night, and at Winter Garden that very talented 
and popular comedian, J. 8 Clarke, will appear in 
some of his favorite characters The play going pub- 
lic can hardly make a mistake, go to which house they 
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ADMIRAL PORTER'S GRAND FEAT 47 
VICKSBURG. 


Our large picture to-day represents One of 
the most daring and successful operations of the way 
and illustrating Nelsou’s axiom, “ the most q : 
affairs are the safest,” for one man killed and two men 
wounded in running the whole 14 gunboats, ang ), 
transports past batteries supposed to be of the most 
formidable description, were the cost. | ndeed, if 
we were to accept the rebel boastings as put forth in 
the Vicksburg and Jackson papers, no vesse} 
run past them without being riddled with shot. That 
these vauntings were partly true is proved by the fate 
of the Henry Clay and other transports, the former of 
which was sunk by the well directed fire of the rebe, 
The failure of the Cut-offs and the Yazoo river exp, 
ditions having rendered a change of base nece. 
Gen. Grant resolved upon sending some of his army 
to the south of Vicksburg. He, therefore, 1s recorded 
in our last, moved a considerable body of men from 
Milliken’s Bend to New Carthage, a point in the bend 
below Warrenton. 

The soldiers being at hand, the canal for supplying 
their wants and those of a fleet being at the poins of 
termination, the last and most haz rdons step was ty 
send down gunboats for the attack on the Warrenton 
hatteries, tran for erursing the troops from 
New-Carthage the Mississippi side of the river, 
and such supplies as will be required before the new 
canal can be brought into use. Ther was no oth» 
way to get them down except the bold one of runpj t 
the gauntlet of some eight miles of batteri:s, past, ¢ 
stronghold of Vicksburg. Although the recent cat,,. 

of the Lancaster, and the terrible experiment 
at Hudson, had surrounded this mode of trinsit 
with horrors wu on former similar oor. 
sions, it was resolved to send eight gunboats, threg 
transports, and various po and finthoate leden 
bso material and supplies down the river to Ney. 


The night of Monday, April 13, was chosen for the 
hazardous ex ent. Eleven o’clock cime, and the 
boats were all anchored near the mouth of the Yazoo 
river, The decks of the virious ateamers were crowd. 
ed with anxious spectators, who watched with almost 

ess terror the pren:rations for this desperate 


rushing past the jaws of hell. 
The of the New York Tribune thus 
the scene: 


describes 

** A sort of apprehensive shudder ran throagh the 
eollected when it was announced that the first 
boat wed to pase the batteries was »pproaching, 
Sombre and silent it floated down, near the Louis an 
shore; scircely were its dark sides to be di«tinguished 
from the foliage the bank. Stealing slowly on 
it passed us, and at a point below took an oblique 
course, steering for the Mississippi ride of the river: 
and in the gloom it was soon confdunded with the 
dark shadow of the trees beyond. 

“ Before this was lost sight of another sucree’- 
ed, and to that another and another, until before mi. 
night the whole had ed the Mismieripps sileot the 
river were 8 owed up in the dim obscurity, 
With breathless interest their transit was watched by 
all of us on the boats of the fleet, whose positions 
little above the entrance of the first eanal bronght 
the rough heights of Vicksb within ovr s- here 
of vision, though the town lay fur the present buried 
in the darkness, except where now and then the 
yey \X og Bent was seen. 

“ As boats, with ae out and fires care‘ully 
hidden, floated past, indistinct as the ghosts of Ussiaa 
in the mountain mi«ts, it was curious to note thie effect 

the peared, the hum 


u spectators. Before they a 
of conversation was heard all aroued. All were busy 
with speculations as to the probabilities of succers, 


The despondio icated unmitigated disaster, 
The hopeful infulged in confident expect ‘tions, All 
were contented to endure some loss provided « suf- 
arrived at the destined point to accomplish the 


** As the various voats came slowly into view, stole 
past with noiseless motion, then vavished into the re 
cesses of the shadowy shore, each voice was hushed; 
only in subdued and smothered tones were persons at 

als heard to ask a ro. or venture an ob- 
servation. It seemed as each one felt that his 
silence was due to the impressive s-ene; as if an in- 
discreet utterance on wee part mien saice < he veil of 
secrecy so necessary to be presery the presence 
of a watchful foe. 
“A ion weighed on every spirit. 


expectati 
The boat must now be near the poiut opposite the 
beleaguered city. Will they be discovered at the first 
approach fortune give them easy 
passage by? Suddenly a flame starts up! Another 
and another leaps into the darkness of the night! The 
enemy has seen the passing boats, and is sen 
across the river his death-dealing messengers. 
now dart the momentary fires; the “iron rain” of 
the remorseless cannon hurtles upon the dim and 
ng boats. Dull upon the heavy 

2, the night wind, which blows ina directiou uniasor 

le for our hearing, reverberates the heavy thud of 


cannon. 

“ As the time passes the batteries lower and s'ill 
lower down come into action. We can trace tbe 
course of our fle»st by new flames that exch moment 
startle the strai sight; and cannon for wiles 


ineatya, hagy shore are hurling their destructive 
“AC this minute ano 
excl! 


ther feature was added to the 

scene. In addition to the living tongues of 

flame w ever apon leapt from the can: 00s 

mouths of the blazing batteries, a wonderful lig 

rose on the bluffs of Vicksburg. It was « mont 

n fire to reveal the position of the gunboats, '° 

their fire, but fortuna‘ely ‘ei: devié 

too late, and the steamed by an‘ Foon got 
This added new rage to the rebels, 

fiercer and faster, At this minute the 

enry Clay was set fire to by a ehe!l whiet 

burst amaug whe cotton with which her engine wert 

goctectes. jhe was loaded with commissury 

‘orage, rations, etc., and burnt with great brillisy- 

1 with the exception of ove m@ 

killed and two wounded on board Admiral Porter’ 

peat, all put in safely excepting the luckless Henry 


y. a 

“ This dashing feat placed 11 gunboats below Vickt- 

, to co-operate cauinat that city. But on the night 

of 22d April six more gunboats and 11 bige 
also ran the gauntlet wit equal success. Gcn. Gratt, 


in his telegram, says: 
“ Bix Sroate ond 12 ba passed Vicksburg and 
Warren batteries, which opened terrific «lly up 


’ 

the vessels. Buildings in Vicksburg prepared tor 
occasion were fired to light up the river 2nd nable 
the rebel rs to see the boats. (ver 500 shot 
were d at the fleet. None of the —< 

ly one steamer was injured > a 
enough to cause her to be abandoned. she floste 
three miles below Warrenton, where she grounds 
but all hands on board of her were saved. Avot 
steamer was somewhat injured, but can eas'ly be © 
paired. To the credit of the troops be it said. = 
some of the crews of the boats refused to take thei 
chances in wine the feartul trip, the former belo 
ing to the Illinois regiments volunteered ‘0 4° 4 
boatmen’s work, the crews having been left beh! ~ 
The second splendid success of throwing 2 grest = 
and naval force below Vicksburg, eomp!te!y fan*! ! 
the rebel position, was accomplished with tne ang 
only two men — wounded, and a few more, = , 
exceeding ton, severely and slightly wound(.. 1” 
pilots were made the targeta of by the revel ® n° 
shooters who lined the shore. The former tof 
vent being splintered, in case they were WOU” 
had their pilot-houses removed, and expo*ed 
selves to the enomy.” 
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THE DRUMMER OF THE RAPPAHAN- 
NOCK. 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Tue long roll! 

Sharp with the breaking of the morn, 

Four score of thonsands spring to life. 
They who have dreamed upon their swords 

All night, about the coming strife. 
Full eighty thousand eager men, 

With burning eyes and nervous hand, 
Await on Rappahannock’s shore 


he stern 
. Forward! 


The fifer shrill 

Calls from each wooded spot and hill 
The busy hosts to line. 

The sturdy tramping picket guard 
Exchange the countersign, 

A thousand hurrying hands strike tents 
At bugle call, 

And thrice ten thousand hearts beat time 
In echo to the rise and fall 

Of the wild music rhyme, 
That fills and dances in the morning air. 


Loud over all the rumbling train 
The pontoons bear, 

While from the farther shore 
The cannon’s blare . 

Heaves grape and cannister like rain 
About the engineers ; 

And riflemen, with deadly aim, look out 
From each redoubt. 


‘«Up men, your comrades fall like sheep, 
Their corses strew the shore, 

The rebels, from their hiding holes, 
Bathe loyal breasts in gore. 

Up to your work, stout northern hearts, 
The cowards must be sped; 

Mark every recreant, skulking wretch, 
And leave him with the dead. 


“A hundred men to volunteer! 
4 hundred men I seek! 

A hundred men, your general ealls ! 
Who will be first to speak?” 

And then, as with one mighty voice, 
A hundred score spake out, 

And all the woods and valleys round 
Returned the glorious shout. 


Deep laden with a hundred men 
Picked from the bold and brave, 
The frail boats floated from the shore, 
On Rappahannock’s wave. 
But ere their gunwales kissed the stream 
A stout lad leaped aboard, 
No musket filled his boyish hands, 
Nor held they eager sword. 


He pointed to his well-worn drum, 
And beeged they’d take him o’er, 
“You'll want a drummer, captain, when 
You reach the other shore.” 
The captain looked half wondering, 
Half pitying, in his face, 
“No boy, with us your life is gone, 
This is the safer place.” 


“The safer place! why I can die, 
8e that my country gain!” 

With downcast eyes he secks the shore, 
His every plea in vain. 

He aids to push the laden boats 

ough icy waves and wind, 

But one bears more than stand within— 

The drummer clings behind. 


Whew! 
How sing the noisy shell 
© messengers from hell, 
Around the fleet! 
4nd how like summer rain, 
Against the window pane, 
The balls patter down! 
Throngt: clouds of smoke and fire, 
¢ boats ar2 drawing nigher 
: To the shore! 
The Towers, almost blind, 
Wateb the drummer cling behind, 
With a smile. 





| 





The bank is reached at last, 
But the drummer stands aghast, 
For a splinter of the blast, 
Strikes his drum, 
And ’tis dumb. 
But a moment does he stand, 
Then with musket in his hand 
He joins the gallant band 
In the charge. 
With a shot, a thrust and shout, 
They spring to each redoubt, 
And they clear the rebels out 
With a run. 
But the drummer you will find 
No longer clings behind, 
He is fleeter than the wind 
On the front! 


‘¢ Hail Columbia! happy land!” 
Thy spirit is not dead; 
The drummer is but of the fire 
That burneth fierce and red. 
The fire that warmed our father’s blood, 
That flowed at Bunker Hill, 
Within a score of million veins 
Is glowing fiercely still 


Our hands are nervous for the fight, 
The right must always win, 

God sits in judgment on the hosts 
Amid the battle’s din; 

And when he suffers right to fall 
*Tis bui to rise again. 

Agairst the spirit of our land 
Rebellion strikes in vain. 


PRIZE STORY 


No. 14 


MY WwirtFTH. 


By Hubert Vere. 


WHEN I left college I fully intended to 
marry within a year, but my unfortunately romantic 
ideas hindered the execution of this excellent de- 
sign. I was wealthy, an orphan, and had no rela- 
tives to thrust upon me their unwelcome advice; 
consequently I was free to chouse whom and when 
I liked. I had delightful visions of a Boadicea, 
with tall and queenly form, glittering black eyes 
and superb air, and fancied that such a woman, 
fitted to command, would render me blessed among 
men. But sometimes, in the long winter evenings, 
when I held my cold bachelor toes to the smoulder- 
ing fire, and my book fell unheeded to the floor, I 
fancied that I should love best a delicate livtle fairy, 
with short golden curls and deep blue eyes. With 
the loving arms of such a wife around my neck, 
with a glowing fire and a cheerful hvme, oh, what 
a happy thing life might be! But I wavered be- 
tween the tvo. Pride, which was in the ascendant. 
when I attended parties and gay assemblies, urged 
me to find and wed a Boadicea; but, when I became 
tired and gloomy, then I longed for the sunshining 
fairy, whom in my heart I christened May. 

The years move on, and when I reached the age 
of thirty I was a misanthropic old bachelor, and 
had never seen either of the two perfect women I 
had pictured to myself. I had seen plenty of com- 
mon-place and pretty girls, any one of whom would 
doubtless have made a true and gentle wife, but my 
mind was too preoccupied to notice them. When, 
however, I beheld the tracings of a crow’s foot in 
the corners of my eyes and detected a gray hair 
among my raven locks, I began to bestir myself in 
a search for one of my ideals. I went to Saratoga 
with the crowd, arrived at the United States Hotel 
on a hot day in July, went to the dinner-table in a 





state of profuse perspiration and, inward vexation 
and met my Boadicea. 

She came in late, and attracted universal atten- 
tion by her queenly carriage and magnificent dress, 
as well as by the Eastern beauty of her face. She 
looked as cool as an iceberg, amid all those wilted 
beauties, and I immediately claimed her in my 
heart as the future Mrs. Vere. I pictured to myself 


the attention she would always attract in society | 
as my wife, and how I should be envied and ad- | 
mired and hated! I watched her jealously, and | 
could have challenged the fatherly old man who | 
sat beside her and watched her every movement. | 
He looked like an East Indian merchant, with a 


parchment skin the color of saffron, a carbuncled 
nose and a generally apopletic air. This old gen- 
tleman I fancied was her papa, the amiable pater- 
nal relative who was to bless us in the style of 
sensational novels, and this idea was confirmed 
when I noticed the somewhat supercilious air with 
which my queenly Boadicea treated him. At last 
she left the table, leaning on the saffron-faced 
gentleman’s arm, and I immediately hurried after 
them. 

Encountering a friend in the hall, I begged him 
to tell me the name of that magnificent woman. 

“You mean that tall one on the yellow man’s 
arm, eh, Vere? Why, she’s Mrs. John Smith, 
wife of the rich East Indian merchant” 

“ And the old fellow ?” I gasped. 

“Is the fortunate Mr. John Smith! She mar- 
ried him for money, and she hag plenty of it, but 
the old fellow is jealous enough, I assure you. 
You want an introduction ?” 

I left Saratoga within an hour, and henceforth 
abjured the type of beauty of which Mrs. John 
Smith was an example. I returned to New York 
and began to look for my lovely May. 

The next summer I went to Long Branch, and 
on alighting from my carriage I beheld a group of 
merry maidens on the piazza. Among their voices 
I noticed one laugh more silvery than the rest, and 
the next moment I beheld my May. She was a 
sweet, merry little thing, with a witching way of 
tossing back her golden curls from her face. From 
the moment I saw her the last regret I had felt for 
Boadicea vanished, and she became the star of my 
life. 

A week had passed before I succeeded in obtain- 
ing an introduction to her, but at last I had the 
pleasure of dancing with her. She was Ella Ever- 
ley, and the daughter of a New York merchant, 
whom I knew well by reputation. For the rest of 
the season I was perfectly devoted to her, danced, 
bathed, rode and drove with her. She was not as 
deep as I could have wished, didn’t know the name 
of one star from another, and rather thought they 
were sparks of fire to light up our dark evenings 
and make sleighrides splendid, but for all that I 
loved her. She didn’t like newspaperseither. The 
only good she saw in them was their adaptability 
for curl-papers, but she did love dancing and ice- 
cream, and fun and flirting. I was a serious and 
thoughtful man, too old and too grave for my years, 
and her pretty prattle pleased me. 

The season drew near an end, and I felt swe 
that Ella would accept me, because on several 
occasions a rosy blush had suffused her cheeks 
when I ventured to press her hand and she had 
returned the pressure; and I had often noticed how 
quickly her long lashes would hide her blue eyes 
from my earnest gaze, if that gaze grew lover-like. 
I was in a state of supreme blissfulness. Her 
smiles intoxicated me, the touch of her hand be- 
wildered me; and I have no doubt I acted like a 
perfect idiot one evening when I entreated her to 
walk with me upon the beach. She ran upstairs 
for her hat, a gipsy affair, and I am sure I heard 
laughing and whisperings on the landing, but she 
soon returned with a demure face, and we wandered 
along the beach. 

At length Ella paused near an old wreck; 
and now, I thought, was my time. The play of 
moonlight on the waters, the skimming to and fro 
of little boats, the strains of music from the house, 





| =e more than all, the pretty girl beside me, all 
nerved me for the effort. I sunk to her feet and 

entreated her to be my wife. I must have looked 

like a stagestruck fool, for in the midst of my en- 

thusiastic speech I heard her laugh, that same 
mocking, silvery laugh, so devoid of all feeling, as 
| I now recognised it; and this laugh was echoed 
| from behind the wreck, and half-a-dozen girls 
started into view. She, the girl I loved, began te 
tell me that she had made a wager that I would 
propose during the season, and she clapped her 
hands as she declared that she had won. I rushed 
from the heartless girl, who shouted gleefully after 
me that she couldn’t think of marrying her 
father! 

I didn’t die. I returned to my house, grew more 
misanthropic than ever, hated the sight of blue 
eyes and golden curls, and banished all the pictures 
of brunettes and blondes, that I had once gathered 
with so much satisfaction, from my library and 
establishment. I began to dislike my housekeeper 





beeause she was a woman, but consideration for 
her age and long service in the family, years before 
I was born, prevented me from dismissing her, — 

When I was thirty-five I went off to Vexnont, 
for change of air and scene. I hated all sorts of 
watering-places, and determined to leek for a quiet 
rural village, where I could angle a few weeks 
peacefully. I feund such a place in the interior of 
Vermont, on the banks of a bread river, and here 
I settled myself for the summer. Two or three 
days after my arrival I walked out into the little 
street, and noticed that it was a fair-day, or some- 
thing of the kind. To avoid all this bustle and 
the curious glances of the well-meaning farmers 
and their helpmeets, I wandered down to the 
river-side. Two or three children at play on the 
shelving bank interested me, and I halted at a 
little distance from them. 

Suddenly one of their number missed his foot- 
ing and fell into the stream, giving utterance to a 
loud scream. Before I could stir a young girl 
rushed from a neighboring cottage and threw her- 
self into the river. I was about to plunge after 
them both, when I saw her swimming toward the 
shore, and was in time to relieve her of the boy, 
whom I carried into the house, before the mother, 
an elderly and hard-working woman, comprehended 
what had occurred. 

The girl who had acted so promptly and hero- 
ically soon made her appearance, and I regarded 
her earnestly. Her dripping garments clung to 
her form, and her face was wet with the water of 
the river; but I decided that she was a very plain 
girl, remarkably plain. She retired to assume dry 
garments, and the good mother invited me to take 
a seat, and proceeded to question me concerning 
myself as soon as she had bundled Tommy up in 
a hot blanket and put his feet in the oven. 

I replied in brief terms, and told her that I 
should like to board with her, if she would take 
me. After glancing doubtfully at my suit of fine 
black clothes, and asking if I were a minister, 
she explained that their fare was plain, but if I 
could pay well she could afford better. I assented, 
and she conducted me to a neat little room off the 
“ keepiug-room,” whieh she said I might occupy. 
It fronted the river, was neatly papered and paint- 
ed, and the floor was covered with a bright home- 
made carpet. A blue pitcher filled with flowers 
was on the mantelpiece, and a few rude charcoal 
pietures adorned the walls, 

“‘Rachael’s bin used to sittin’ in here, lately,” 
remarked the woman, “and them flowers and 
pictures are her fixins. I can move ’em out.” 
“Oh, no!” I hastened to declare; “I like the 
odor of those field blossoms. I can’t get those in 
the city. Leave them, and the pietures too. I 
will take this room, if you are willing, and your 
husband does not object.” 

“Oh, no; he told me that I might take one of 
the farm hands on Squire Williams’s place to 
board here, if I wanted to. My husband is a 
shoemaker over to the village, andthe pay is worth 
considerable to us, since his wages are small.” 
“How much shall you charge?” I asked, after 
making a further examination of the view from 
the window. 

The woman hesitated. 

** Would two dollars and a half a week be too 
much ?” she ventured, after a moment’s pause. 

I sssured her that the view from the window - 
pleased me well, and I wished to stay all summer, 
so I should pay her five dollars 2 week for three 
months. 

A flush of joy overspread her sallow and sare- 





worn face and she thanked me without reserve. 
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THE DRUMMER OF THE RAPPAHAN- 


NOCK. 
BY J. W. WATSON. 
Tue long roll! 


Sharp with the breaking of the morn, 
Four score of thousands spring to life. 


They who have dreamed upon their swords 


All night, about the coming strife. 
Ful eighty thousand eager men, 

With burning eyes and nervous hand, 
Await on Rappahannock’s shore 

The stern. command, 


The fifer shrill 

Calls from each wooded spot and hill 
The busy hosts to line. 

The sturdy tramping picket guard 
Exchange the countersign, 

A thousand hurrying hands strike tents 
At bugle call, 

And thrice ten thousand hearts beat time 
In echo to the rise and fall 

Of the wild music rhyme, 
That fills and dances in the morning air. 


Loud over all the rumbling train 
The pontoons bear, 
While from the farther shore 
The cannon’s blare 
Heaves grape and cannister like rain 
About the engineers ; 
And riflemen, with deadly aim, look out 
From each redoubt. 


“Up men, your comrades fall like sheep, 
Their corses strew the shore, 

The rebels, from their hiding holes, 
Bathe loyal breasts in gore. 

Up to your work, stout northern hearts, 
The cowards must be sped; 

Mark every recreant, skulking wretch, 
And leave him with the dead. 


“A hundred men to volunteer! 
4 bundred men I seek! 

A hundred men, your general ealls ! 
Who will be first to speak?” 

And then, as with one mighty voice, 
A hundred score spake out, 

And all the woods and valleys round 
Returned the glorious shout. 


Deep laden with a hundred men 
Picked from the bold and brave, 
The frail boats floated from the shore, 
On Rappahannock’s wave. 
But ere their gunwales kissed the stream 
A stout lad leaped aboard, 
No musket filled his boyish hands, 
Nor held they eager sword. 


He pointed to his well-worn drum, 
And beeged they’d take him o’er, 
“You'll want a drummer, captain, when 
You reach the other shore.” 
The captain looked half wondering, 
Half pitying, in his face, 
“No boy, with us your life is gone, 
This is the safer place.” 


“The safer place! why I can die, 
8e that my country gain!” 
With downcast eyes he secks the shore, 
His every plea in vain. 
He aids to push the laden boat 
ugh icy waves and wind, 
tone bears more than stand within— 
The drummer clings behind. 


Whew! 
tow sing the noisy shell 
like messengers from hell, 
Around the fleet! 
4nd how like summer rain, 
t the window pane, 
The balls patter down! 
Througt: clouds of smoke and fire, 
¢ boats ar2 drawing nigher 
To the shore! 
Ti rowers, almost blind, 
Web the drummer cling behind, 
With a smile. 








The bank is reached at last, 
But the drummer stands aghast, 
For a splinter of the blast, 
Strikes his drum, 
And ’tis dumb. 
But a moment does he stand, 
Then with musket in his hand 
He joins the gallant band 
In the charge. 
With a shot, a thrust and shout, 
They spring to each redoubt, 
And they clear the rebels out 
With a run. 
But the drummer you will find 
No longer clings behind, 
He is fleeter than the wind 
On the front! 


‘** Hail Columbia! happy land!” 
Thy spirit is not dead; 
The drummer is but of the fire 
That burneth fierce and red. 
The fire that warmed our father’s blood, 
That flowed at Bunker Hill, 
Within a score of million veins 
Is glowing fiercely still 


Our hands are nervous for the fight, 
The right must always win, 

God sits in judgment on the hosts 
Amid the battle’s din; 

And when he suffers right to fall 
*Tis bui to rise again. 

Agairst the spirit of our land 
Rebellion strikes in vain. 
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MY Witz. 


By Hubert Vere. 


WueEn I left college I fully intended to 
marry within a year, but my unfortunately romantic 
ideas hindered the execution of this excellent de- 
sign. I was wealthy, an orphan, and had no rela- 
tives to thrust upon me their unwelcome advice; 
consequently I was free to choose whom and when 
I liked, I had delightful visions of a Boadicea, 
with tall and queenly form, glittering black eyes 
and superb air, and fancied that such a woman, 
fitted to command, would render me blessed among 
men. But sometimes, in the long winter evenings, 
when I held my cold bachelor toes to the smoulder- 
ing fire, and my book fell unheeded to the floor, I 
fancied that I should love best a delicate little fairy, 
with short golden curls and deep blue eyes. With 
the loving arms of such a wife around my neck, 
with a glowing fire and a cheerful hume, oh, what 
a happy thing life might be! But I wavered be- 
tween the tvo. Pride, which was in the ascendant. 
when I attended parties and gay assemblies, urged 
me to find and wed a Boadicea; but, when I became 
tired and gloomy, then I longed for the sunshining 
fairy, whom in my heart I christened May. 

The years move on, and when I reached the age 
of thirty I was a misanthropic old bachelor, and 
had never seen either of the two perfect women I 
had pictured to myself. I had seen plenty of com- 
mon-place and pretty girls, any one of whom would 
doubtless have made a true and gentle wife, but my 
mind was too preoccupied to notice them. When, 
however, I beheld the tracings of a crow’s foot in 
the corners of my eyes and detected a gray hair 
among my raven locks, I began to bestir myself in 
a search for one of my ideals. I went te Saratoga 
with the crowd, arrived at the United States Hotel 
on a hot day in July, went to the dinner-table in a 








state of profuse perspiration and, inward vexation 
and met my Boadicea. 

She came in late, and attracted universal atten- 
tion by her queenly carriage and magnificent dress, 
as well as by the Eastern beauty of her face. She 


| sad move Gan all, cho poctty git! beside me, of 
nerved me for the effort. I sunk to her feet and 


‘ entreated her to be my wife. I must have looked 
like a stagestruck fool, for in the midst of my en- 
thusiastic speech I heard her laugh, that same 


looked as cool as an iceberg, amid all those wilted | mocking, silvery laugh, so devoid of all feeling, as 


beauties, and I immediately claimed her in my 


| I now recognised it; and this laugh was echoed 


heart as the future Mrs. Vere. I pictured to myself | from behind the wreck, and half-a-dozen girls 


the attention she would always attract in society 
as my wife, and how I should be envied and ad- 
mired and hated! I watched her jealously, and 
could have challenged the fatherly old man who 
sat beside her and watched her every movement. 
He looked like an East Indian merchant, with a 
parchment skin the color of saffron, a carbuncled 
nose and a generally apopletic air. This old gen- 
tleman I fancied was her papa, the amiable pater- 
nal relative who was to bless us in the style of 
sensational novels, and this idea was confirmed 
when I noticed the somewhat supercilious air with 
which my queenly Boadicea treated him. At last 
she left the table, leaning on the saffron-faced 
gentleman’s arm, and I immediately hurried after 
them. 

Encountering a friend in the hall, I begged him 
to tell me the name of that magnificent woman. 

“You mean that tall one on the yellow man’s 
arm, eh, Vere? Why, she’s Mrs. John Smith, 
wife of the rich East Indian merchant” 

* And the old fellow ?” I gasped. 

“Is the fortunate Mr. John Smith! She mar- 
ried him for money, and she has plenty of it, but 
the old fellow is jealous enough, I assure you. 
You want an introduction ?” 

I left Saratoga within an hour, and henceforth 
abjured the type of beauty of which Mrs. John 
Smith was an example. I returned to New York 
and began to look for my lovely May. 

The next summer I went to Long Branch, and 
on alighting from my carriage I beheld a group of 
merry maidens on the piazza. Among their voices 
I noticed one laugh more silvery than the rest, and 
the next moment I beheld my May. She was a 
sweet, merry little thing, with a witching way of 
tossing back her golden curls from her face. From 
the moment I saw her the last regret I had felt for 
Boadicea vanished, and she became the star of my 
life. 

A week had passed before I succeeded in obtain- 
ing an introduction to her, but at last I had the 
pleasure of dancing with her. She was Ella Ever- 
ley, and the daughter of a New York merchant, 
whom I knew well by reputation. For the rest of 
the season I was perfectly devoted to her, danced, 
bathed, rode and drove with her. She was not as 
deep as I could have wished, didn’t know the name 
of one star from another, and rather thought they 
were sparks of fire to light up our dark evenings 
and make sleighrides splendid, but for all that I 
loved her. She didn’t like newspaperseither. The 
only good she saw in them was their adaptability 
for curl-papers, but she did love dancing and ice- 
cream, and fun and flirting. I was a serious and 
thoughtful man, too old and too grave for my years, 
and her pretty prattle pleased me. 

The season drew near an end, and I felt swe 
that Ella would accept me, because on several 
occasions a rosy blush had suffused her cheeks 
when I ventured to press her hand and she had 
returned the pressure; and I had often noticed how 
quickly her long lashes would hide her blue eyes 
from my earnest gaze, if that gaze grew lover-like. 
I was in a state of supreme blissfulness. Her 
smiles intoxicated me, the touch of her hand be- 
wildered me; and I have no doubt I acted like a 
perfect idiot one evening when I entreated her to 
walk with me upon the beach. She ram upstairs 
for her hat, a gipsy affair, and I am sure I heard 
laughing and whisperings on the landing, but she 
soon returned with a demure face, and we wandered 
along the beach. 

At length Ella paused near an old wreck; 
and now, I thought, was my time. The play of 
moonlight on the waters, the skimming to and fro 
of little boats, the strains of music from the house, 


| started into view. She, the girl I loved, began te 
| tell me that she had made a wager that I would 
propose during the season, and she clapped her 
hands as she declared that she had won. I rushed 
from the heartless girl, who shouted gleefully after 
'me that she couldn’t think of marrying her 
father! 

I didn’t die. I returned to my house, grew more 
misanthropic than ever, hated the sight of blue 
eyes and golden curls, and banished all the pictures 
of brunettes and blondes, that I had once gathered 
with so much satisfaction, from my library and 
establishment. I began to dislike my housekeeper 





beeause she was a woman, but consideration for 
her age and long service in the family, years before 
I was born, prevented me from dismissing her. 

When I was thirty-five I went off to Vemnont, 
for change of air and scene. I hated all sorts of 
watering-places, and determined to leek for a quiet 
rural village, where I could angle a few weeks 
peacefully. I feund such a place in the interior of 
Vermont, on the banks of a bread river, and here 
I settled myself for the summer. Two or three 
days after my arrival I walked out into the little 
street, and noticed that it was a fair-day, or some- 
thing of the kind. To avoid all this bustle and 
the curious glances of the well-meaning farmers 
and their helpmeets, I wandered down to the 
river-side. Two or three children at play on the 
shelving bank interested me, and I halted at a 
little distance from them. 


Suddenly one of their number missed his foot- 
ing and fell into the stream, giving utterance to a 
loud scream. Before I could stir a young girl 
rushed from a neighboring cottage and threw her- 
self into the river. I was about to plunge after 
them both, when I saw her swimming toward the 
shore, and was in time to relieve her of the boy, 
whom I carried into the house, before the mother, 
an elderly and hard-working woman, comprehended 
what had occurred. 

The girl who had acted so promptly and hero- 
ically soon made her appearance, and I regarded 
her earnestly. Her dripping garments clung to 
her form, and her face was wet with the water uf 
the river; but I decided that she was a very plain 
girl, remarkably plain. She retired to assume dry 
garments, and the good mother invited me to take 
a seat, and proceeded to question me concerning 
myself as soon as she had bundled Tommy up in 
a hot blanket and put his feet in the oven. 

I replied in brief terms, and told her that I 
should like to board with her, if she would take 
me. After glancing doubtfully at my suit of fine 
black clothes, and asking if I were a minister, 
she explained that their fare was plain, but if I 
could pay well she could afford better. I assented, 
and she conducted me to a neat little room off the 
“ keeping-room,” whieh she said I might occupy. 
It fronted the river, was neatly papered and paint- 
ed, and the floor was covered with a bright home- 
made carpet. A blue pitcher filled with flowers 
was on the mantelpiece, and a few rude charcoal 
pietures adorned the walls. 

‘*Rachael’s bin used to sittin’ in here, lately,” 
remarked the woman, “and them flowers and 
pictures are her fixins. I can move ’em out.” 
“Oh, no!” I hastened to declare; “I like the 
odor of those field blossoms. I can’t get those in 
the city. Leave them, and the pietures too. I 
will take this room, if you are willing, and your 
husband does not object.” 

“Oh, no; he told me that I might take one of 
the farm hande on Squire Williams’s place to 
board here, if I wanted to. My husband is a 
shoemaker over to the village, and the pay is werth 


considerable to us, since his wages are small.” 


“How much shail you charge?” I asked, after 


making a further examination ef the view from 
the window. 


The woman hesitated. 
“Would two dollars and a half a week be too 


much ?” she ventured, after a moment's pause. 


I assured her that the view from the window 


pleased me well, and I wished to stay all summer, 
so I should pay her five dollars a week for three 
months. 

A flush of joy overspread her sallow and sare- 
worn face and she thanked me without reserve. 
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A moment after, she left the room, and I heard her 
talking to Rachael in the kitchen, and enjoining 
her to drees up and look as well as she could, for 
the gentleman had offered such extravagant pay 
that they must put the best foot forward. 

When I re-entered the kitchen I pleced my 
honest-hearted landlady at her ease, discovered her 
nome to be Mrs. Giibert, and told her that I would 
go over t» the village, and order my trunks to be 
sent over. Jn the village, on making inquiries, I 
found the Gilberts to be very respectable and hard- 
working people, struggling along in the world, and 
doing the best they could towards giving their 
younger children an education. I immediately 
ordered my trunks sent over to the humble cottage 
of the Gilberts, and I walked over. 

Dinner was ready on the table, it being noon, 
and I took my seat. One of the boys had already 
been sent over to the village with “ father’s dinner,” 
and there were three left, besides Rachael, to dine 
with us. I never saw a better-b-haved set of 
children in my life, and it was due to the gentle 
touch ‘and low, soft tones of Rachael. Mrs. 
Gilbert t Iked volubly, and looked as if a pleasant 
change had come over her life, but Rachael was 
silent, save when she spoke to the children. 

It was Rachel who cleared the, table and washed 
the dishes, Rachel who swept and “ cleaned up” 
the kitchen after dinner, while I stepped out into 
the garden and contemplated the beauties of the 
early cabbages. Mrs. Gilbert joined me, with her 
head hidden in the depths of a huge sun-bonnet, 
and pointed out all her early “garden sass,” 
which I admired as much as she did. 

“Your daughter did a very heroic thing this 
morning,” I said, at length. 

“Oh, Rachacl! She is a good girl; I couldn’t 
get along without her. Always the same, always 
sweet-tempered. She does nigh all the work, 
while I do the sewin’, and teaches the chi'dren 
and is a comfort to father andme. Rachael hasn't 
got but one fault.” 

“Indeed!” I answered. “May I ask what her 
fault is?” 

“‘Settin’ up nights to study. She spends all the 
money she can earn by sellin’ fruits and garden 
sass in books, and studies all the time she can get. 
I like to have her learnin’ something, but a district 
schooi education ought to do her. I didn’t have 
any better. But, then, Rachael’s smart, and I 
don’t know as I ought to say anything ag’inst her 
studyin’.” 

I saw from the manner of Mrs. Gilbert that 
Rachael’s fault was a matter of pride to her, no 
matter how much she might appear to condemn it. 
‘When we returned to the kitchen I observed the 
girl narrowly. 

She was sitting by an open window, the blinds of 
which were closed, and was humming quietly as 
she wove together some coarse straw braids. 

“ That’s a new idea of Rachael’s,” said her 
mother, pointing to a basket of straws at the girl’s 
side. ‘‘She’s taken lately to making men’s hats, 
and hus sold quite a lot of them a’ready.” 

Rachae.’s face was colorless, and, though plain, 
expressed characterandrefinement. Her forehead 
was broad and low, shaded by straight brown hair, 
drawn smoothly away from her brows. Her eyes 
were large, and of a clear dark gray hue, Her 
mouth was well formed, and the only color about 
her face was in her lips, which gleamed like coral. 
Her hands were not small and were dark, but they 
were well shaped, and lookéd pretty as they wove 
the straws in and out. 

She did not say much to me, and all my efforts 
to draw her out were fruitless, until I began to 
speak of my favorite authors, and then her gray 
eyes showed fire and feeling, and she met me on 
even ground. Where she admired, she admired 
with an enthusiastic fervor, and her criticisms 
evinced a cool and clear judgment that would have 
done honor to any man. Her words showed that 
she had read and thought much, and the more I 
heard her speak the more I felt, with a painful 
sensation at my heart, how I had wasted all the 
years of my life. 

When her father returned from his day’s work, 
she arose avd laid the table for supper, and his 
eyes followed his best-loved child with a glance of 
pride and luve. He was a man of average abilities, 
kind-hearted and fond of his home, but no one 
would have guessed that this quiet girl, with her 
strong and cultivated intellect, could be their child. 

The summer deepened, and the old feeling of un- 
rest forsook me. A deep peacefulness came over 
my soul, and my misanthropy was gone for ever. 
I had learned of this self-taught country girl that 
there are other things beside self to care for, that 
there are great burdens laid upon all, even if we 
ignore them, and that the burden of some is to 
help to carry the burdens of others. My wasted 
years arose before me like spectres. I had lived 
half the allotted life of man, and what was my 
record? The river that passed by the cottage, the 
hills that environed it, the valley in which it re- 
posed, all assumed a new and strange beauty to 
me, as I went about them, ennobled and enfran- 
chised, from the selfishness which I now realised 
was the cause of my misanthropy. 

‘The golden autumn came, and still lingered at 
the cottage by the river. The earnest eyes of 
Rachael Gilbert held me a prisoner, although nei- 
ther she nor I recognized the fact. We went ber- 
rying together, and strolled along the river-side, or 
read and talked, without ever speaking of love. 
One evening, however, when the family had sepa- 
rated for the night, and after I had retired, I heard 
the sound of voices in the kitchen. Without in- 
tending or wishing to listen, I yet heard a good 
deal of what they said. 

“ How long has that city fellow been here, wife ?” 
asked the veice of Mr. Gilbert. 

“ Goin’ on five months, Jacob,” was her reply. 
“T hope he won't think of going back to the city 
yet. I’ve laid by a’most a hundred dollars since he 
eame. Don’t youthink he’s picked up wonderful, 
Jacob, on good country livin’ ?’’ 


“Yes; he looks healthier’n he did when he 
come and no misteke. But he said he was going 
home in the fall. What's the re+son he don't?” 

“Why, Jacob, you talk jest as if you didn't want 
him to stay!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert. ** What is 
come over you?” 

“*Wh:t’s come over Rachael?” asked Mr. Gil- 
bert. “I hope you ain’t ge‘tin’ blind wife. She 
goes around kind o” preoccupied all the time, when 
I see her. If that fellow has talked love to her 
Ti—” 

“Now, Jacob,” appealed his wife, “Mr. Vere 
wouldn’t talk love to Rache, nor the girl wouldn’t 
listen to him. She knows that she ain’t no watch 
for a rich city gentleman, nor wouldn’t be suited 
to marry one. Come, let the girl look out for her- 
self, and don’t say nothin’ about the matter to ei- 
ther of ’em!” 

“T’ll hint to him that he’d better go home, 
though,” said Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘The neighbors are 
talking of his hanging on here so long, and say he 
don’t mean Rachael no good. If he means her 
harm I’ll——” 

Again good Mrs. Gilbert broke off her husband's 
threat with a soothing observation, and they soon 
retired to their own room. 

But I could not sleep. Their woids had awak- 
ened me to the fact that I loved Rachael Gilbert 
with the strong and enduring love of manhood, 
that I could not leave her, and that without her 
life would be a desert. I realised that if I could 
have won her love, the deepest love of her strong 
pure nature, that I was indeed blessed. 

The next morning I did not heed the cold looks 
of Mr. Gilbert, nor the appealing expression on the 
face of his wife. 

“Can I speak with you a moment?” asked my 
host, after Rachael had left the table and had gone 
out into the garden with the shadow of a great grief 
upon her face. 

“Certainly, sir,” was my reply; ‘‘but grant me 
a@ moment’s conversation with you first.” 

A look of curiosity appeared on his f-ce as he 
assented. 

“I love your daughter, Mr. Gilbert, and desire 
to make her my wife. Have I your consent to our 
marriage if I can gain hers ?” 

Mr. Gilbert regarded me with astonishment, 
while his wife glanced triumphantly at him. 

I easily gained the consent of the good couple, 
and soon after found Rachael standing under the 
shadow of a tall hollyhock in the garden. I told 
her how I loved her, and trembled in anticipation 
of a refusal, but she shily assured me that she 
loved me, and would follow me wherever I should 
go. 

Before returning to New York for a few bridal 
presents which I wished to give her, I asked Ra- 
chael what I should bring her for her best gift— 
diamonds, pearls or laces? She whispered that 
she would rather have the deed of the red cottage 
and the lot on which it stood. I understood the 
feeling that prompted the reply, and bought the 
place of Squire Williams, and on our wedding day 
presented my wife with the deed of it, made out to 
her father. 

With a shy expression of her joy she laid it in 
her father’s hands, and we were overwhelmed with 
her parents’ gratitude. . 

I brought my wife to New York, and found that 
she was fitted to adorn any society, and that she 
soon took her place asa refined and cultivated 
woman, 

Her love for me—ah, that is too strong and true 
to be weakened by anything except unworthiness 
in its object, and I daily bless the kind fate that 
denied to me my ideals—Boadicea and May— and 
gave to me the pure and noble woman who is now 
my wife. 








LOSS OF THE BRITISH MAIL STEAMER 
ANGLO-SAXON. 


We have again to illustrate one of those 
appalling calamities which pluvge thousands into 
mourning. It is seldom that so sudden and fearful 
a shipwreck occurs as th:t of the British Muil 
Steam2r Anglo-Saxon, one of the iron vessels em- 
ployed on the Liverpool and Canadian line.. She was 
nearly 1,800 tons regicter, and was divided into five 
water-ticht compartments. We give the statement of 
the first-officer : : 

“ The Anglo-Saxon left Liverpvoi on the 16th April, 
at five P.M. She experienced strong westerly gales 
until Saturday, the 25:h, at eight P.m., when she fell 
in with ice and athick fog. The engines were imme- 
diately slowed. Attenr.m., the ice being so thick 
cnd heavy, the engines-were stopped altog: ther, a 
lizht breeze from the south forcing the ship ahead 
about one knot an hour. At five A.M., on the 26th, 
the fog lifted, and the ice having slacked, we set the 
foretopsails and headsails, moving the engines occa 
sionally at a dead slow. At half past ten A.M. the 
fog cleared away altogether, and we saw clear water 
to the W.N.W. from the masthead. We continued 
our course toward clear water. At two P.M. we got 
the ship clear of ice, and steered N.W. by W., with 
full speed and with all porsible seil. A moderate 
breeze was blowing from the southward at this 
time, at noon, lat. 46.57, long. 57.24, by the chrono- 
meter. At ten P.M. the breeze fresheued and blew 
shenaly from the 8 8. E., and a dense fog setin. We 
took inall sail at eight A.M., on the 27th. The fog 
still continued to be dense, and supposing the ship to 
be 40 miles off Cape Kace, we altered her course to 
W. half N., and slowed the engines to half speed, 
which we supposed would have taken us 17 miles 
south of Cape Race. At ten minutes past eleven 
A.M. breakers were reported on the starboard beam. 
Capt. Burgess immediaicly ordered the engines to be 
reversed at full speed, buc before ber headway could 
be stop) she struck flat upon the rocks ef Clam 
Cove, about four miles north of Cape . A heavy 
sea rolling in drove her quarter on the rocks, carrying 
away her rudder, sternpost 2ad propeller. 

= Findio that there was no poss — of the ship 
comtag off, the order was given to let go anchors 
to hold the ship on the rocks. The carpenter was 
forthwith eent to examine the fore-peak, and found it 
filling fast with water; he also ex the fore- 
hatch, but = ~ Aa 9 there. ‘The chief.- y~4 
ovming up med y afterward, reported t or- 
ward stoke-hole filling fast. He opened the valves 
and blew the steam out of the boilers. 

“ The boats were all immediately lowcred success- 
fully, except No. 1 and No. 3; tne ship was so close 
on the rocks these could not be got out. Boat No. 2 
with some of the crew and passengers, commanded 
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by Capt, Crawford, was sent te find a place to land the | 


passeng: rs. Some of the crew being landed on the 
rocks means of the s*uddings il boem 


y , with the 
help of some of the a hawsr eeonr~] 
to arock, to keep the vergrl tte li«ting out. We 
then commenced to land the female p.ssengers on the 
rocks by means of the fore-yurdarm. The first- 


clans gern were oa boat, At about 
noon ship's stern yay | off from the recks. and 
the settled down very fast, listing to port at the same 
time, and sunk in water. The captai» aod a 


grext man s-engers were on deck at the time, and, 
witha Dart of the erew, are all \ost.” ~ 
Out of ls, there were only saved 33 cabin, 103 
ansenyers and 71 of the crew. 


P The mails 
were aleo lost. The vessel sunk in 14 fathoms water 
aad is broken up. Great biame is thrown unon the 
British Government for refusin; 
on Cspe Rae one of Dunlop’s s 
can be heard more than ten mi.es. 








DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER. 
BY GEO. H. BOKER. 


Cost his eyes; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know; 
Lay him low! 


As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor; 
Let him sleep in solemn right, 
Sleep for ever and for ever. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know; 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley ; 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death-bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know; 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God’s watching eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him, 
Mortal love sweeps idly by; 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know; 








Lay him low! 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY, 


History of a First Love. 


BY K ee eee & 





SrrtinG alone, reviewing the past and con- 
templating the future, I have thought that it wou!d 
not be unprofitable to myself nor uninteresting to 
my readers to transcribe some of those scenes and 
incidents which went to form the history ef my 
brief but not uneventful life. 

I was born in 1841, on the crown-land called 
Ellenbach, which my father had purchased of Gen. 
Von Giesendorf, a German nobleman, whose fast 
livirpg involved him to such an extent that he was 
obliged to part with this estate. My father gave 
twenty-five thousand thalers for it about twelve 
years before I was born, and retained it until I had 
reached my tweltth year. 

My father had been a military man, and had 
served in two campaigns with the great Napoleon. 
He was in the great battle of Waterloo, after which 
he was discharged, and returned to Minden, then 
his home. He was taken sick when twenty-one 
years of age, and when recovering lost his hair, 
which never grew again. He was twenty-seven 
years of age when he married Miss Muth, at 
Preusse-Minden. They had three chiidren. My 
brother, George Philip, the eldest, when seventeen 
years of age, went to Australia, and we never 
heard of him since 1851, and our conclusion is that 
he was lost at sea. In his last letter he said he 
was coming to join us in this country, but since 
then we have had no account of him whatever. 

My father belonged tothe Red Republican party, 
who managed to gain influence over him, and in- 
duced him to leave his home and join them in their 
efforts against the throne of Frederick William, 
then reigning king of Hesse. 

He was absent from home some eight months, in 
the city of Zurich, Switzerland, and during his 
absence the Red Republican party became de- 
moralized and dismembered, the king of Hesse re- 
gained his power, and the Bavarian and Prussian 
soldicrs who came to restore the authority of our 
king consumed all the substance of the people by 
their immense voracity, and, by plundering and 
otherwise, exhausted all the resources of the 
country. 

We made frequent complaints to the authorities, 
but could get no redress, and consequently we had 
to endure, with all the patience we could command, , 
the insults of the officers and the depredations of \ 
the soldiery, until forvearance ceased to be a virtue. | 

This continued about six months. Then many 
of our people petitioned the throne for amnesty; 
and my mother, among the number, succeeded, after 
along time, in obtaining paréon for my father. 
This, however, she eould not effect without the 
influence of Mr. Heitzer, the supreme judge, and 
other prominent citizens. She was advised to bear 
the petition in person to the king, which she did, 
accompanied by my sister, who was then a young 





lady just blooming into womanhood. They ar- 
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rived at the royal palace, and asked an 

with the king, which they were assured Would be 
granted them in a short time, but they were ds. 
tained nearly the whole day. 

Finally they were ad-nitted to the angj 
chamber; but the king had retired, and they 
on'y one of the mini ters, or attachés of the pil, 
and through him they obtained the di ~ 
my fatt er. . 

A di<patch was at once sent to my father who 
was then at Zurich, informing him of his py 
and he soon after returned to the bosom Of hig 
anxious family. 

Ellenbach, our home, was a large estate com 
prising some five hundred acres, three miles south, 
east of Hesse Cassel. It comprised a large 
sion-house, with all necessary out-buildings, ang 
was surrounded with every varicty of rare shrob. 
bery, fruit and ornamental trees. On the 
side of the house was a sp‘cious and beautify 
garden, in which were all the flowers indizenoust, 
the climate, and the choicest exotics. Beyond thy 
was a lovely grove of forest trees, which Brew to 
lar e dimensions, and were so regularly arrangg 
that they seemed plonted By the hand of man 4:4 
not to have sprung spontaneously. On the south 
were the granary and distillery, where were dis. 
tilled the best brandies and whiskeys of the cou, 
try. which found a ready market at Hesse Cassel 
and the surrounding neighborhood. 

My sister and myself were the only living chi. 
dren of my parents then at home. She was sent 
to school at Hesse Cassel, and I was educated by ‘ 
private tutor named Ferdinand Berger. My sist 
came home in the family carriage every §,. 
urday evening, and she and [ recounted to ex) 
other the incidents of the week, and played aboy: 
the beautiful grounds which surrounded th 
house. 

The institution at which my sister received he 
education was a female academy at Hesse Cassel, 
under the charge of Madame Landgrebe. Thy 
tutors were old maids who maintained the strictes 
discipline, but were always very kind to and patient 
with my sister. She boarded with Madame Twk, 
the pensioned widow of a military commander jn 
the Hessian army. 

She was confirmed in St. Peter’s Church (gro 
Kirche) in Hesse Cassel, after which she returned 
home and remained, except when travelling around 
the country with her parents. She was the only 
daughter, and no pains nor expense was spared tp 
render her proficient in every accomplishment and 
to gratify her every wish. 

She was one of the most successful and graceful 
pupils of a celebrated French dancing master, 
named La Basse, and her proficiency in dancing 
was such as to command the admiration of all wno 
saw her. 

In my ninth year I was sent to school at Hesse 
Cassel, and remained until my twelfth yeer, when 
my parents emigrated to America and brought m 
with them. 

* The disturbances in the mother country and th 
the necessity for most of the males to bear arms, 
the impressment of property, the suspension of 
almost every kind of bu;iness, the consumption of 
the nzcessaries-of life, and other troubles and 
harassments determined us to come to America. 
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My uncle in Cincinnati had written us such glov- 
ing accounts of things here and such urgent ap- 
peals, that we now determined to come. 
Before leaving Europe we visited Fellsburg, the 
residence of my mother’s brother, and thence we 
went to Hanover, Winden, where my father wa 
born. I there, for the first time, saw my grand ¥ 
father, whom I well remember. From there w le 
went to Manfried, the birthplace of my mother; e 
from whence we proceeded to Bremen, where we of 
were kindly welcomed by my mother’s brother-ia- tr 
law, Augustus Wille, a wealthy merchant al le 
marine insurance agent, and the proprietor of th th 
celebrated Russian baths, which extended from wu 
the Knockuhauer Strasse to the Wall, or Great 
Park, on the south side of Bremen. ' ye 
We remained there some two weeks, and visited oth 
all parts of the city, and saw all its beautics ail Re 
objects of general interest. Mj 
My uncle had a daughter who was very pret!) en 
and accomplished, and who contributed greatly # ve 
the pleasure of our visit. ma 
Thence we went to Bremer-Haven, a sespot J 
town, where our passge had already been engugtt loo 
upon the sail ship Hudson, Capt. Hvhorst, and int 
after a few days we embarked and set sail fur Ut tha 
New World of the West. dete 
We were seven weeks in making the p2sseft ton 
and during the time encountered some bei] hoo 
storms. One of them was very severe, injuring ol ¥ 
vessel quite seriously and almost wrecking US. tem 
cont‘nued something like a week, and during th! heay 
time we had nothing warm to eat. Our coos-hout ve] 
was washed away, carrying one of the cooks that 
with it. On New Year’s night a window was driv thor 
in by a heavy sea, and the water sushed into i Keo 
cabia and state-rooms to the depth of nearly # fo% cong 
causing great alarm amongst the passen.ers, a then 
wh.m prayed most fervently aad coas antly lt 
protection. During the continuance of the sw mba 
we prayed almost coastantly, and were expectilf Will 
each hour to be buried in the depths of the ocet® W 
Our fears were terrib!e, and no thoughts occup tad 
our minds but the one of imminent destru lived 
At length, at che end of a weck, the clouds brokt ton 
away, the heavens cleared and the wind subsided. Wage 
The mighty ocean still rolled in huge waves ® thou, 
though under the influence of some stupendow Impe 
power, and some days elapsed before its com@” the { 
tion ceased and its surface became smooth. ~e 


our spirits all revived, and we enjoyed the sult! 
days and modnlight nights; and almost ¢ 
evening we had a danee, : ; 

1 then, for the first time, saw wooden shoes, ™ 
thought them ludicrous. A fine-looking young g# 
wore them, and even danced in them; and bu: fot 
this ene pesuliarity she would have boos ™ 
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, She was coming to New York to meet « 
g countryman of hers, to whom she was affi- 
young, snd their meeting, om our arrival there, I 
gever shall forget. It was rapturously affectionate, 
























My feelings were never wounded by unkind or 
eearse remarks, but I was kindly and considerately 
treated by all, and the time that I passed in Keokuk 
was rather agreeable than otherwise; while at the 
same time I acquired « pretty fair knowledge of 
the English language, and was able to converse 
semewhat with those around me in their native 


1 was taken sick in Keokuk, after working at 
the hotel a year and a quarter, and was confined 
several weeks. When I got out again I wentdown 
to the hotel to see the folks, and there met an 
apothecary from Philadelphia who was about to 
open an establishment in Keokuk, and wanted to 
employ me. Mr.——,a gentleman, who boarded 
at the hotel and was a friend of mine, had told him 
of me, and he was anxious to employ me. When 
I got a little stronger I engaged in the apothecary 
business, and rémained there several months, until 
my sister married a Mr. ——, a confectioner of that 
place. I went to live with Mr. ——, and remained 
with him until we came to St. Joseph, where we 
engaged in business as partners. Since then we 
have never lived apart, though engaged in different 


The crisis at length came upon the country, and 
Keokuk felt its blighting influence to such a degree 
that we concluded to leave there. In the spring of 
1859 we rented out our property in Keokuk and 
started down the river for St. Louis. We remained 
in St. Louis but a shert time, and then started up 
the Missouri river an‘ proceeded as far as Wyan- 
dotte, where we again purchased property and 
located. After an experiment of several months 
we found that there was not likely soon to be busi- 
ness of any consequence there, and so we con- 
cluded to seek still another locality. 

Wyandotte is an excellent site for a town, being 

on the north side of the Kaw or Kansas river, and 
upon az eminence which rises gradually from both 
the Kaw and Missouri rivers, and forms a beauti- 
ful and commanding site for a city. 
_ The Missouri river is navigable to that point at 
all seasons, and it will form the western terminus 
of the Pacific railroad which runs from St. Louis 
westward. It is only three miles above Kansas 
City, and is in the southeast corner of the State of 
Kansas, and forms a point of outlet for the pro- 
ductions of all the country bordering upon the 
northwest of it. 

We did not remain in Wyandotte more than 
seven months, when we took the splendid steam 
packet Morning Star, for St. Joseph, in Mis- 
souri. 


There my brother-in-law, Mr. ——, kept a drug 
store, and all things prospered quite well with us. 
While the family resided there, 1 went to Atchison 
and opened an ice cream saloon and did a pretty 
fair business, but did not remain very long, when 
I returned to St. Joseph. When I had been there 
about nine months I attended the dancing-school 
of Mr. Craft, where, amongst other interesting 
young ladies, I met a Miss Lydia J., a young lady 
about eighteen years of age, and very pretty and 
graceful. She had dark eyes and hair, and repre- 
sented that class of beauty for which her native 
State—Virginia—is somewhat famous. 

Her manners were pleasant, her voice soft, and 
her emile as radiant as the light of Heaven. She 
was my favorite partner in the dance, and I took 
every occasion to escort her home. In the pleas- 
ant evenings of summer we often rode together and 
visited the beautiful ravines and picturesque hills 
around St. Joseph. 

There is an eminence near St. Joseph, so tall, 
and commanding so extensive a view, that it is 
called “‘King Hill.” It isa favorite resort of those 
who love to contemplate varied and extensive 
Thither we often went; and one even- 
ing whilst standing upon its summit and gazing 
over the distant prairies of the far West, and watch- 
ing the sun as it went down in a line of plain, just 
as it sets in ocean, I looked into the depths of her 
clear, dark eyes, and thought I could read her soul 
as it was wrapped in contemplation of the vast and 
varied scene which spread before us. I took her 
hand which hung listlessly by her side, and gave it 
a gentle pressure. She turned her beautiful gaze 
upon me, and her look kindled in my soul a per- 
fect flame which could not be extinguished. She 

tly tried to extricate her hand, but I held it 
frmly and pressed it to my lips, and told her that 
it was such a pretty little hand that I would give 
the world if I possessed it. “And not only the 
hand,” I said, ‘‘but also its fair, dear, beautiful 


She looked rather pensive, and suffered her hand 
to linger in mine, but said not a word. I saw that 
her feelings were touched, and pressed my suit, 
and in the most earnest tones I declared my pas- 
sion. I told her that when I first beheld her she 
impressed me, and that with our acquaintance had 
grown a passion, until now I loved her more than 
all the world, and must be ever miserable unless 
she became my wife; that I had never before been 
so impressed, that I had never loved any one on 
earth as I loved her, and that I knew her sympa- 
thetie spirit would not let me longer suffer all the 
anguish and suspense which had lately tortured 
me; but that in the generous promptings of her 
noble spirit, she would, at least, give me a kindly 
word, and not doom me to misery irrevocable. I 
saw a tear start in her soft, dark eye as she replied, 
that she had always respected me as her friend, 
that she esteemed me most highly, that my com- 
pany was very dear to her, but that she had not 
thought of loving, nor did she imagine that I loved 
her more than a friend. 

I told her that my feelings for her had always 
been warmer than those of friendship; that from 
the first I had loved her; that her image was ever 
with me, both in my waking and sleeping hours, 
and that my enly happiness was in her sweet 


She then gave my hand a gentle pressure, and 


ienge 3 
such hugging and kissing I never saw. 
a . sister had taken lessons in Engli-h from am 
a English lady, named Mrs. Rawbold, and thought 
she understood the language quite well and could | tongue. 
whe ak it fluently; but what was her consternation 
1dr, to find that she could scarcely understand a word 
of his that she heard in New York, nor could make hersel 
intelligible to the people there. She and my father 
pan went ashore, leaving my mother and myself in the 
net, ship. After a little while a gentleman came up to 
tae, py mother and speke to her, and then spoke to me, 
s, and Not understanding @ word that he said, I replied, 
“From Bremen.” 
Cm He father and sister returned that evening, and 
wait the next morning we all went ashore. 
ee [ was completely surprised at the magnitude and 
nd thiy pustle of New York. I had never seen such a 
iow place. It was 80 different from our European cities 
: that we were all filled with astonishment at every 
“y+ turn, and never ceased to wonder at what we saw. 
south We remained in New York only a few days, and | Pursuits. 
re dip. started thence for Cincinnati, Ohio, our destination. 
coun. The weather was very cold and the snow exceed- 
Caneel ingly deep, and we found great difficulty in getting 
slong. Sometimes we had as many as three loco- 
BM Boo 
we were 0 
ay, , ices hotels, and the inconvenience and un- 
a fomaen oe a journey can better be ima- 
ined than ¢ 
A wt Ove were near thirteen days in reaching Cincin- 
re nati, whore we arrived at twelve o’clock at night. 
ed the On the way, when we were sometimes detained 
at stations and hotels, my sister, who carried her 
red he guitar with her, was often asked to play, and her 
Castel music contributed greatly to while away the tedium 
. Th and beguile the lagging hours, 
strictest At Columbus, a gentleman came into our car 
patient who knew my uncle in Cincinnati well, and who 
e Tuk, gave us much interesting information; and when 
ander fe we reached <n showed us the way to my 
uncle’s residence. 
(gros My uncle resided on Fifth street, between Main 
eturned and Walnut, at the well-known steam bakery of 
erennl A. Muth. Mr. Muth was my uncle, and looked 
he only great surprised to see us, as the long time that had 
pared to elapsed since he heard of our departure from Ger- 
ent ani many had brought him to the conclusion that we 
had all been lost at sea, and his astonishment and 
graceh delight at seeing us was great indeed. 

We remained there about eight months, and saw 
pre all of Cincinnati and the surrounding country. __ 
all ‘o We then concluded tu go to St. Paul, Minnesota, 

and started for that place. We came down the 
t Hesse Ohio and proceeded up the Mississippi as far as 
vr, when Keokuk, = could go no farther by boat, because 
of the rapids. 
—_ We t.en hired teams and proceeded up to Fort 
and the Madison, and there stopped at a hotel with the in- 
2 ome, tention of remaining until the boats resumed their 
on a trips up in the spring. From conversations with 
nom 4 various persons there, we were induced to conclude 
ye i to purchase a farm near there, but finally we gave 
eb, up the idea and rented a house of Mr. B——, with 
hel - agarden attached, a few miles south of Fort Madi- 
oh. 4 son. Weyet could not speak the English language 
gent ap- : P 
well, and had but little intercourse or business with 
the people, especially the American portion. We 
burg, the made nothing there, and concluded to seek some 
ence we other stopping-place. 
ther wat Our expenses, thus far, had bee» very great; and 
\y grand we had not yet founda home. Our slight know- 
— - ledge _ the wre mo Se us many 
mother; em sments, an 1 many sharpers 
where we of the country, under the pretext of friendship, to | prospects. 
other-it- try to fleece us. They succeeded measurably; at 
yant an least they occasioned us to spend much more money 
oe of the than we should otherwise have done, and subjected 
Jed from w to many inconveniences and vexations. 
or Great We remained at Fort Madison a little over a 
~ year, and, duriog that time, we visited Nauvoo and 
ad visited other towns on the river. We were at Burlington, 
utics and Rock Island, and other places of interest upon the 
Mississippi river, but liked none of them well 
ary pretty tnough to make it our home; and, consequently, 
greatly ve proceeded up the river as soon as navigation 
was resumed. 
, seaport We then went up to Iowa city, and stopped and’ 
1 engage! looked ar,und there. The Indians were numerous 
orst, and in that country, and the country was so Very new 
il for the that it offered no inducements, and we consequently 
determined to retrace our way down the river to | owner.” 
» passage, = more genial clime and advanced neighbor- 
ne heal] 
uring owt We returned to Fort Madison, and began to con- 
ig Us template our affairs, and became very much dis- 
wring thst heartened. Everything was so different from what 
05 house ve had been accustomed to or what we anticipated, 
he cooks that we were greatly discouraged, and almost 
vas drives thought of returning to our home in Europe. 
| into the Keokuk was then at the head of navigation, and 
rly a foot, tohsequently there were many persons always 
ers, all there, either going up or coming down. 
antly {ot _Itthen contained a population of eight thousand 
the storm ababitants, and was rapidly growing. Its location 
expectilg wilmake it a great city. 
he ocesl. We purchased a lot there for four hundred dollars, 
: occupied md erected a house upon it. ‘here my parents 
>structi ived in quietude and comfort. I obtained a situa- 
uds broke ton in the best hotel, kept by Mrs. Ivins. My 
ubsided. "ages were four dollars a month, which, I then 
waves # thought, doing very well. Ispoke the English very 
tupendows ‘mperfectly, and many smiles were occasioned upon 
= comme faces of some of the guests by my quaint re- 
th. Th? BP ™arks. However, I persevered, and my wages 
‘he sust! TE re raised to six dollars per month, and I began 
ost eve) MME ® understand something of the vernacular of the 
Wuntry, so as to be able to hold slight conversa- 
shoes, af Yous and to understand everything by name. At 
young I did not know a mutton-chop from a beef- | society. 
nd a to I sometimes committed some very funny 
boon 1 





told me that she preferred my society to that of 





These, however, only occasioned amusement. 
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would consider my proposition and let me know 
her conclusion when next we met. 

This was some encouragement, and with elated 
feelings I started home, The evening was grow- 


we galloped back to tewn, agreeing to meet the 
next evening on the summit of Prospect Hill. 

When I parted with her at her father’s door, and 
started to my lodgings, my feelings were most pe- 
culiar, and all the remainder of the evening and 
through the entire night she was ever present in 
vision to my enraptured senses. 

The next morning dawned and I was up, wishing 
for the evening. I scarcely tasted breakfast, and 
went forth immediately after, to try to dissipate my 
thoughts. The day wore wearily away. The 
hours lagged upon leaden pinions. I never knew 
them to move so slowly. At length, however, the 
evening came, and I hastened to meet my lady 
love, and hear from her sweet lips my sentence of 
felicity or misery. 

I hastened to Prospect Hill in the fond anticipa- 
tion of meeting the bright buing of my destiny, but 
she was not there. My spirit sank within me, and 
I thought she had deceived me; but just then I 
saw her coming toward me, and I advanced to meet 
her 


I gave her a warm salutation, and we proceeded 
to the brow of the hill and looked out upon the ex- 


plains in. the far distance. It was just such an 
evening as that on which we were on King Hill. 
The sky was as clear, and the air as balmy, and a 
bird or two sang on the trees above us, giving me- 
lody to the scene of beauty, and softening the feel- 
ings to the gentlest sympathies. 

Again I stood before her and took her hand in 
mine, and gave it a gentle pressure as I asked her 
if she had considered my proposition, and con- 
cluded to make me happy. 

A beautiful crimson blush suffused her brow and 
cheeks as she softly answered, 

“Yes.” 

Transported with delight, I seized her in my em- 
brace, and kissed her beautiful lips and cheeks, 
and declared to her that I was the happiest mortal 
in the world. 

After a little conversation of the most pleasing 
and gratifying character, each uf us seeming to be, 
and believing that we were, perfectly happy, we 
resumed our walk towards home. 

When we parted again, at her father’s, I kissed 
her, and went away with an elastic step and a 
buoyancy of spirit that I never had felt before. 

That night I found it difficult to sleep ; and when 
at lengih I fell into a slumber I had the most bright 
and beautiful dreams, aad her vision peopled them 
all. 

When I awoke the next day I felt likea new 
man. I did not seem my former self, and could 
hardly think myself to be the same. 

The sky was brighter than I had ever seen it, 
the air was elastic, each scene was beautiful, and I 
felt that I inhabited some new sphere where all 
things were more bright and beautiful than in the 
sublunary world which I had before inhabited. 

Everything went pleasantly that day. Business 
was good, customers were pleasant, and all things 
were cheerful and agreeable. Yet still I longed for 
evening; forin the evening I was to meet her who 
was my bright, my beautiful star, my light, my 
inspiration. 

That evening I went to see her at her home, and 
remained with her until a late hour, talking senti- 
ment and enjoying an elysium. 

The next evening, and the next, and for several 
evenings in succession, I thus saw her, »nd with 
each interview my love for her, if possible, in- 
creased. I thought her the fairest, loveliest, 
swectest and most beautiful being upon earth; and 
having never loved before, I gave her the entire 
and undivided devotion of a pure, whole heart. 
No woman was ever loved more fondly and sin- 
cerely, and I believed her passion as pure and 
strong as mine. But how sadly was I mistaken. 

One evening there was a public dance at the 
Academy, and I was engaged to escort ker. 

The business of our house happened on that very 
evening to be heavier than ever, and I found it im- 
possible to leave before alate hour. I sent a friend 
to her, to make my excuse and to escort her to the 
dance, intending, as soon as I could get away, to 
meet her therc, and then to accompany her home. 

Some hour or so after my friend went for her 
our customers left the store, and I hastily made 
my toilet and speeded *o the hall. She was not 
there. No, she had not yet arrived; and after 
looking in vain around the room for her, I engaged 
a young lady to dance a set with me, designing 
thus to occupy the time until her arrival. 

Whilst dancing with the young lady and talking 
to her in my somewhat earnest way, my lady-love 
arrived, and passed me without my seeing her. As 
soon as the dance was over I learned that she was 
there and sought her; but what was my astonish- 
ment to find that she received me formally and 
coldly. 

I wished to ask an explanation, but had no oppor- 
tunity to do so, as she was very cold and treated 
me with such reserve that I could not approach 
her. 

It was my intention to accompany her home, but 
her treatment of me was such that I abandoned all 
idea of doing so, and I discovered in her such traits 
of character that my leve was wholly dissipated, 
and I neither danced with her that night nor ever 
visited her again. 

I felt some mortification and regret at this turn 
in my affaire du cour, but congratulated myself 
upon having escaped one whose extreme jealousy 
led her to treat me so unjustly, when I loved her so 
fondly, and was so far from designing to slight her 
im any way, or to attend to any one in preference 
to her. 

During the time of our engagement I passed 
some very happy hours, and thought myself most 





any other gentleman whom she knew, and that she 


fortunate im being affianced to so lovely a creature, 






ing late, and I helped her on her horse, and away | be 


panse of water and the vast forest beyond, and the | and Segur 












as I imagined her. We used to take some delight~ 
ful drives and walks together, and often went to 
Beno’s ice-cream saloon and sat for hours, talking 
love and sipping the cooling and refreshing 
verage. 

The hours and days flew too rapidly by, andI 
imagined the end of life would come just in the 
midst of its enjoyment. But no; a slight caprice, 
a fit of jealousy upon the part of her whom I so 
fondly leved dispelled the dream—the beatific 
vision, and I awoke to the celd realities of a selfish, 


St. Joseph, and we concluded to come further west, 
amid new scenes and on a new theatre of action, 
and to build up for ourselves a comfortable home in 
this uncultivated wilderness. 


p—— 


MAP OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI. 


THE map we publish to-day will enable our 
readers at a glance to follow the recent 








Teche, a bend like that of an ox yoke, 
abont three miles west of Franklin. 
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infantry and strong arti im ambush. 
Fire was opened upon the advance of Banke’s 
army from the whole force of the enemy. The fight 
reged furiously for some time, but resulted y; 
consid le loss on both sides, in the giving 
way of the rebels and the crossing of our troops. 


England, France and Austria delivered at St. Peters- 
burg identical notes, urging upon the Czar the treaty 
obligation of 1815 due the Poles. The Governments 
of Italy and Spain testified at the same time their ap- 
proval of the action of the three Great Powers. No 
anewer has been given to these joint remon 


the insurrection is s ° 

The English papers publish a detailed account of 
the escape of the rebel privateer Japan, which by this 
time has probably already commenced its depreda- 
tions. this, the organs of the aris- 
toc complain of Federal aggressions at St. Thomas 
and ¢ here, and the London Times expresses re- 
gret that England, on the occasion of the Trent out- 
rage, did not demand the removal of Admiral Wilkes. 

The case of the Alexandra, recently s.ized by the 
British authorities at Liverpool on suspicion of being 
destined for the rebel service, was being investigated 
by order of the Government. 
The English Cabinet had ordered the employment 
of four or five detective policemen in Liverpool, whose 
duty it will be to watch the’shipyards from which the 
rebel fleet is being furnished, and report to the Gov- 
ernment. an 
At Sheffield an engroves ddd ‘one of his workmen 
have been arrested on a charge of forging American 
greenbacks. 248 
The London press is very indignant with Minister 
Adams for having given aletter to Admiral Dupont 
to the captain of a British ship, certifying that the 
cargo which was bound to Metamora, was for the _ 
Mexican Government and not for the rebels. This it 
is supposed might lead us into a discussion with 
Louis Napoleon. 


——===—— 





Tue fellow who “carried out a proje:t” 
was obliged to bring it back again, 
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GUNBOATS, TRANSPORTS, ETC, oF ADMIRAL PORTER 
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WOMAN. 

Tene is a bud in life’s dark wilderness, 

Whose beauties charm, whose fragrance 
soothes distress ; 

There is a béam in life’s o’erclouded sky, 

That gilds the starting tear it cannot dry; 

That flower, that lonely’ beam, on Eden’s 
grove 

Shed the full sweets and heavenly light of 
love. 

Alas! that aught so fair could lead astray 

Man’s waveting foot from duty’s thornless 
way. 

Yet lovely womon! yet thy winning smile, 

That caused our cares can every care beguile ; 

And thy soft hand amid the maze of ill 

Can rear one blissful bower of Eden still. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 








AUTHOR OF “AURORA FLOYD,” “ LADY AUDLEY’s 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” “JOHN 
MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,” BT@. 


CHAPTER IX.--LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. 


Tue story which Richard Thornton had toid 
Eleanor Vane was the simple record of an unhappy 
truth. The gay and thoughtless spendthrift, the 
man about town, who had outlived his age and 
spent three fortunes, hal ended his life, by his 
own desperate hand, in an obscure eafé near the 
Barriére Saint Antoine. 

Amongst other habits of the age in which George 
Vane had lived, gambling was preity prevalent. 
Mr. Vane’s sanguine nature was the very nature 
which leads a man to the gaming-table, and holds 
him there under the demoniac fascination of the 
fatal green cloth, hoping against hope, until his 
pockets are empty, and he must needs crawl 
dispirited away, having no more money to lose. 

This was the one vice of George Vane’s life. He 
had tried to redeem his everyday extravagances 
by the gamester’s frenzied speculations, the game- 
ster’s subtle combinations, which are so infallible 
in theory, so ruinous in practice. Eleanor had 
never known this. If her father stayed out 4ate 
at night, and she had to wait and watch for him 
through long weary hours of suspense and anxiety, 
she never knew why he stayed, or why he was 
often so broken down and wretched when he 
came home. Other people could guess the reason 
of the old man’s midnight absences from his 
Shabby lodging, but they were too merciful to tell 
his little girl the truth. In Paris, in a strange 
city, where his acquaintance were few, the old 
vice grew stronger, and George Vane spent his 
nights in gambling for pitiful stakes in any low 
haunts to which his disreputable associates deluded 
him. He picked up strange acquaintance in these 


days of his decadence, as poor people very often | 


do: young men who were wandering about the 
world, out at elbows, professionless young repro- 
bates, getting a very doubtful living by the exer- 
cise of their wits, men who were content to flatter 
and pay court to the old beau so long as they could 
wif a few francs from him to pay for the evening’s 
diversion. 

With such men George Vane had associated for 
a longtime. They won pitiful sums of him, and 
cheated him without scruple; but his life was « 
very dull one, remember. He had lived for the 
world, and society of some kind or other was abso- 
lutely necessary to him. He clung, therefore, to 
these men, and was fain to accept their homage in 
the hour of his deeiine, and it was with such men 
as these he had spent the night before his death. 
It was such men as these who had robbed him of 
the money, which, but for an unhappy accident, 
would have been safely handed over to the school- 
mistress in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The old man’s death eaused very little excite- 
ment in Paris. Publi: gambling-houses had been 
abolished by the order of the Government long 
before; and it was no longer a common thing for 
desperate men to scatter their brains upon the 
table on which they had just squandered their 
money; but still people knew very well that there 
was plenty of card-playing, and dice-throwing, 
and billiard-playing always going on here and 
there in the brilliant city, and the suicide of a 
gambler more or less was not a thing to make any 
disturbance. 

Mrs. Bannister wrote a stiffly-worded letter in 
reply to that in which Richard Thornton told her 
of her father’s death, enclosing an order on Messrs. 
Blount for the sum she considered sufficient to pay 
for the old man’s funeral and to support Eleanor 
for a few weeks. 

‘I should advise her early return to England,” 
the stockbroker’s widow wrote, “and I will endea- 
vor to find her some decent situation—as nursery 
governess or milliner’s apprentice, perhaps—but 
she must remember that I expect her to support 
herself, and that she must not look to me for any 
further assistance. I have performed my duty to 
my father at a considerable loss to myself, but with 
his death all claim upon me ceases.” 

George Vane had been buried during the early 
days of his youngest daughter's illness. They 
placed him among a cluster of neglected graves, in 
a patch of cround upon the outskirts of Pére la 
Chaise, and Richard Thornton ordered a roughly- 
hewn cross from one of the stonemasons near the 


cemetery. So, far away from the lofty monuments 


of the Russian princes and the marshals of the | 


first empire, far away from Abelard and Heloise, 
and all the marble ehapels in which devoted sur- 
vivors pray for the souls of the beloved dead, in a 
desolate and unhallowed patch of weedy turf, 
where the bones of the departed were enly suffered 
to rest peaceably for a given number of years, and 


* 


were stirred up out of their coffins periodically to 
make room for new comers, George Vane slept the 
last sleep. He might have been buried as a name- 
less suicide, but for the chance that had taken Rich- 
ard Thornton to the Morgue, where he recognised 
Eleanor’s father in the unknown dead man who 
had been last brought to that gloomy shelter, for 
| he had no papers which could give any clue to his 
identity about him at the time of his death. 

Upon the morning after that quiet September 
afterncon on which Eleanor Vane had learned the 
true story of her father’s death, Signora Picirillo™ 
for the first time spoke seriously of the future. 
In the intgnsity of her first great grief, Eleanor 
Vane had never once thought of the desolation of 
her position, nor yet of the sacrifices which the 
signora and Richard were making for her sake. 
She never remembered that they were both linger- 
ing in Paris solely on her account; she only knew 
that they were there, and that she saw them daily, 
and that the sight of them, good and kind as they 
were, was pain and weariness to her, like the sight 
of everything else in the world. 

She had been singularly quiet since the revela- 
tion made toher. After the first burst of passianate 
| vehemence which had succeeded her perusal of 
| her dead father’s letter, her manner had grown 
almost unnaturally calm. She had sat all the 
evening apart, near the window, and Richard had 
tried in vain to beguile her attention even fora 
‘moment. She kept silence, brooding upon the 
scrap of paper which lay in her bosom. 

This morning she sat in a listless attitude, with 
her head resting on her hand. She took. no heed 
of the signora’s busy movements from room to 
room. She made no effort to give her old friend 
any assistance in all the little household arrange- 
ments which took so long to complete, and when 
at last the music-mistress brought her needlework 
to the window and sat down opposite the invalid, 
Eleanor looked up at her with a dull, weary gaze 
that struck despair to the good creature’s heart. 

“Neliy, my dear,”’ the signora said, briskly, 
“T want to have a little serious conversation with 
you.” - 

“ About what, dear signora ?” 

** About the future, my love.” 

‘The future !” 

Eleanor Vane uttered the word almost as if it 
had been meaningless to her. 

“Yes, my dear. You see even I can talk nope- 
fully of the future, though I am an old woman; 
but you, who are only fifteen, have a long life 1 
before you, and it is time you began to look for- 
ward to it.” 

“TI do look forward,” Eleanor said, with a 
gloomy expression wpon her face. “I do look 
forward to the future, and to meeting that man, 
| the man who caused my father’s death. How am 
| Ito find him, signora? Help me in that. You 
| have been kind to me in everything else. Only 
| help me to do that and I will love you better than 

ever I have loved you yet.” 

The signora shook her head. She was a light- 
| hearted, energetic creature, who had borne very 
heavy burdens through a long life, but the burdens 
had not been able to crush her. Perhaps her un- 
| selfishness had upheld her throughout all her trials. 
| She had thought and cared so much for other 
| people, that she had had little time left for thinking 
| of herself. . 

“My dear Eleanor,” she said, gravely, “ this 
will never do. You must not be influenced by 
that fatal letter. Your poor father had no right 
to lay the responsibility of his own act upon 
another man. If he chose to stake this unfortunate 
money upon the hazard of a pack of cards, and lost 
it, he had no right to charge this man with the 
consequence of his own folly.” 

* But the man cheated him!” 

‘‘As your father thought. People are very apt 
to fancy themselves cheated when they lose money.” 

“Papa would never have written so positively, 
ifhe hid not"known that the man cheated him. 
Besides, Richard says they were heard at high 
words; that was no doubt when my poor dear 
father accused this wretch of being a cheat. He 
and his companion were wicked, scheming mev, 
who had good reason to hide their names. They 
were piti.ess wretches, who had no compassion 
upon the poor old man who trusted them and 
believed in their honor. Are you going to defend 
them, Signora Picirilio ?” 

* Defend , Eleanor! No; they were bad 
men, Ihave nodoubt. But, my darling child, you 
must not begin life with hatred and vengeance in 
your heart.” 

“Not hate the man who caused my father’s 
death!” cried Eleanor Vane. ‘‘ Do you think I 
shall ever cease to hate him, signora? Do you 
think that I shall ever forget to pray that the day 
may come when he and I will stand face to face, 
and that he may be as helpless and as dependent 
upon my mercy as my father was on his? Heaven 
help him on that day! But I don't want to talk of 
this, signora; what is the use of talking? I may 
be an old woman, perhaps, before I meet this man, 
bat surely, surely I shall meet him sooner or later. 
If I only knew his name—if I only knew hiis/ 
name, I think I could trace him from one end of 
the earth to the other. Robert Lan—Lan— 
What ?” 

Her head sank forward on her breast, and her 
eyes fixed themselves dreamily on the sunlit street 
below pak ny indow. The French poodle, Fido, 
lay at her hd lifted up his head every now 
and then to herhand. The animal had missed 
his master, had wandered about the little rooms, 
sniffing on the thresholds of closed doors, and 
moaning dismally for several days after Mr. Vane's 
disappearance. 

The signora sighed as she watched Eleanor. 
What was she to do with this girl, who had taken 
a horrible vendetta upon hersclf at fifteen years 
of age, and who seemed as gloomily absorbed in 
her scheme of vengeance as any Corsican chief- 
tain? 
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with rather a sharp accent, “do you know that 
Richard and I will be compelled to leave Paris to- 
morrow ?” 

** Le ive Paris to-morrow, signora!” 

“Yes. The Pheonix opens early in October, 
and our Dick will have all the scenes to paint for 
the new piece. Besides, there are my pupils; you 
know, my love, they cannot be kept together for 
ever unless I go back to them.” 

Eleanor Vane looked up with almost a bewildered 
expression, as if she had been trying to compre- 
hend all that Signora Picirillo had said; then sud- 
denly a light seemed to dawn upon her, and she 
rose from her chair and flung herself upon a carpeted 
hassock at the feet of her friend. 

‘Dear signora,” she said, clasping the music- 
mistress’s hand in both her own, “how wicked 
and ungrateful I have been all thistime! I forget 
everything but myself and my owntrouble. You 
came over to Paris on my account. You told me 
so when I was ill, but I had forgotten—TI had for- 
gotten; and Richard has stopped in Paris because 
of me. Oh, what can I do to repay you both, what 
can I do?” 

Eleanor hid her face upon the signora’s lap, and 
wept silently. Those tears did her good; they 
beguiled her for a little while, at least, from the 
one absorbing thought of her father’s melancholy 
fate. 

Signora Picirillo tenderly smoothed the soft 
ripples of auburn hair lying on her lap. 

“My dear Eleanor, shall I tell you what you 
can do to make us both very happy. and to repay 
us tenfold for any little sacrifice we may have made 
on your account ?” 

“Yes. yes; tell me.” 

“You have to choose your pathway in life, 
Nelly, and to choose it quickly. In all the world 
you have only your half-sisters and Lrothers to 
whom you can appeal for assistance. You have 
some claim upon them, you know, dear, but I 
sometimes think you are too proud to avail your- 
self of that claim.” 

Eleanor Vane lifted her head with a gesture of 
superb defiance. 

“T would starve rather than accept a penny from 
Mrs. Bannister, or from her sister or brothers. If 
they had been different my father would never have 
died as he did. He was deserted and abandoned 
by all the world, poor dear, except his helpless 
child, who could do nothing to save him.” . 

“ But if you don’t mean to apply to Mrs. Ban- 
nister, what will you do, Nelly 7” 

Eleanor Vane shook her head hopelessly. The 
whole fabric of the future had been shattered by 
her father’s desperate act. The simple dream of 
her life in which she was to have worked for that 
beloved father was over, and it seemed to Eleanor 
as if the future existed no longer: there was only 
the sad, desolate present—a dreary spot in the 
great desert of life, bounded by a yawning grave. 

‘Why do you ask me what I mean to do, signo- 
ra?” she shid, piteously. ‘‘ How does it matter 
what Ido? Nothing I ean do will bring my father 
back. I will stay in Paris, and get my living how 
I can, and look for the man who murdered my 
father.” 

“Eleanor,” cried the signora, “are you mad? 
How could you stay in Paris, when you don’t know 
one living creature in the whole city? How, in 
mercy’s name, could you get your living in this 
strange place ?” 

“] could be a nursery governess or a nursery 
maid; anything! What do I care how low I sink, 
if I can only stay here, where I am likely to meet 
that man ?” 

‘Eleanor, my dear! For pity’s sake, do not 
delude yourself in this manner. The man you 
want to find is an adventurer, no doubt. In Paris 
one day, in London another, or away in America 
perhaps, or at the further extremity of the globe. 
Do you hope to find this man by walking about 
the steeets of Paris ?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

“ How do you expect to meet him ?” 

«I don’t know.” 

“But, Eleanor, be reasonable. It is utterly im- 
possible that you can remain in Paris. If Mrs. 
Bannister does not claim the right of exercising 
some authority over you, I claim it as your oldest 
friend. My dear, you will not refuse to listen to 
me, will you ?” 

“No, no, dear signora. If you think I mustn’t 
stay in Paris, I’ll go back to England, to the Miss 
Bennetts. They'll give me fifteen pounds a-year as 
junior teacher. I may as well live wit them, if I 
mustn’t stay here. I must earn some money, I 
supposey before I can even try to find the man 
who caused my father’s death. How long it will 
be before I can earn anything worth speaking 
of!” 

She sighed we@tily, and fell again into a gloomy 
silence, frem which the poodle vainly tried to 
arouse her by many affectionate devices. 

“Then we may consider it settled, Nelly, my 
dear,” the signora said, cheerfully. ‘‘ You will 
leave Paris to-morrow morning, with Richard and 
he. You can stay with us, my dear, till you've 
made up your mind what to do. We've a little 
spare room, which is only used now as a receptacle 
for empty boxes and Richard’s painting litter. 
We'll fit it up for you, my darling, and make you 
as comfortable as we can.” ‘ 

“Dear, dear signora!” said Eleapvor, kneeling by 
her friend’s chair; “how good you are to me. 
But while I haye been ill there must have’ been a 
great deal of money spent; for the doctor, and the 
jelly, and fruit and lemonade you have given me— 
who found the money, signora ?” 

“ Your sister, Mis. Bannister, my dear; she sent 
some money in answer to a letter from Richard.” 

Eleanor’s face crimsoned suddenly, and the 
music-mistress understood the meaning of that 
angry ficsh. 

“ Richard didn’t ask for any money, my love. 
He only wrote to tell your sister what had hap- 


“My dear,” the music-mistress said presently, pened. She sent money for all necessary ex- 
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penses. It is not all gone yet, Nelly; there will be 
enough to pay your journey back to England; 
and even then something left. I have kept an 
account of all that has been spent, and will give it 
to you when you like.” 

Eleanor looked down at her white mornicg- 
gown. 

“Is there enough left to buy a black frock ?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

“Yes, my darling. I have thought of that. I 
have had mourning made for you. The dress- 
maker took one of your muslin frocks for a pattern,e 
so there was no occasion to trouble you about the 
business.” 

“How good you are to me, how very, very 
good!” 

Eleanor Vane could only say this. As yet she 
only dimly felt how much she owed to these people, 
who were bound to her by no tie of relationship, 
and who yet stepped aside from their own difficult 
pathway to do her service in her sorrow. She 
could not learn to cling to them, and depend upon 
them yet. She had loved them long ago, in her 
father’s lifetime ; but now that he was dead, every 
link that bound her to life, and love, and happi- 
ness, seemed suddenly severed, and she stood 
alone, groping blindly in the thick darkness of a 
new and dreary world, with only one light shining 
far away at the end of a wearisome and obscure 
pathway, and that a lurid and fatal star, that beck- 
oned her onward to some unknown deed of hate 
and vengeance. 

Heaven knows what vague scheme of retribution 
she cherished in her childish ignorance of the 
world. Perhaps she formed her ideas of life from 
the numerous novels she had rea:!, in which the 
villain was always confounded in the last chapter, 
however triumphant he might be through two 
volumes and three-quarters of successful iniquity. 

George Vane’s sunguine and romantic visions of 
wealth and grandeur, of retaliation upon those who 
had neglected and forgotten him, had not been 
without effect upon the mind of his youngest 
daughter. That plastic mind had been entirely in 
the old man’s hands, to mould in what form he 
pleased. Himself entirely the slave of impulse, it 
was not to be supposed that he could teach his 
daugliter those sound principles without which 
man, like a rudderless vessel, floats hither and 
thither before every current in the sea of life. He 
suffered Eleanor’s impulsive nature to have full 
sway; he put no curb upon the sanguine tempera- 
ment which took everything in the extreme. As 
blindly as the girl loved her father, so blindly was 
she ready to hate those whom he called his ene- 
mies. . To investigate the nature of the wrongs 
they had done him would have been to take their 
side in the quarrel. Reason and Love could not 
go hand in hand in Eleanor’s creed; for the ques- 
tions which Reason might ask would be so many 
treacheries against Love. 

It is not to be wondered, then, that she held the 
few broken sentences written by her father on the 
threshold of a shameful death, as a solemn and 
sacred trust not to be violated or lost sight of, 
though her future life should be sacrificed to the 
fulfilment of one purpose. 

Such thoughts as these, indistinct, ignorant and 
childish, perhaps, but not the less absorbing, filled 
her mind. It may be that this new purpose of 
revenge enabled her the better to endure her loss. 
She had something to live for, at least. There 
was a light far away athwart the long gloomy path- 
way through an ut known world, and however lurid 
that guiding star might be, it was better than total 
darkness. 





CHAPTER X.—HORTENSIA BANNISTER HOLDS OUT 
A HELPING HAND. 

SicNorA PIcrRiLLo was very well contented 
with her morning’s work. She had obtained 
Eleanor’s consent to a speedy departure from Paris; 
that was the grand point. Once away from the 
scene of the terrible catastrophe of George Vane's 
death, the young girls sunshiny nature would 
reassert itself, and little by little the great grief 
would be forgotten. ° 

In all this dreary period of sickness and misery 
the good music mistress had grown to love Mr. 
Vane’s daughter even more than she had loved her 
long ago, when Eleanor’s childish fingers had first 
stumbled slowly over the keys of the pianoforte, in 
a feeble endeavor to master the grand difficulties of 
Haydn’s ‘“‘ Surprise.” 

The widow’s life had been a very sorrowful one. 
Perhaps its most tranquil period had come within 
the last ten years. It was ten years since, her 
Italian husband and children having one by one 
died, she had found herself alone in the world, 
with a gaunt, long-legged hobadahoy of eighteen, 
her dead sister’s orphan son, for her sole pro- 
tector. P 

This long-legged hobadahoy was Richard Thorne 
ton, the only child of the signora’s pretty younger 
sister and a dashing cavalry officer, who had 
married a penniless and obscure girl for the love of 
her pretty face, and had died within a couple of 
years of his ae leaving his widow to drag 
out the remnant of a fretful, helpless life in de- 
pendence upon her sister. The signora had been 
used to carrying other people’s burdens from a 
very early age. She was the eldest child of a 
clever’ violinist, who had been for twenty years 
leader of the orchestra in one of the principal Lon- 
don theatres ; and from babyhood had been a brave- 
hearted, self-reliant creature. When her sister 
died, therefore, and with the last words upon her 
pale, tremulous lips prayed the signora to protect 
the helpless boy, Ricliard Thornton, Eliza Picirillo 
freely necepted the charge, and promised to per- 
form it faithfully. The poor faded beauty died with 
a smile her face, and when Signor Picirillo— 
Who was @ teacher of lenguages at a few suburban 
achools, and a lazy, good-tempered nonentity— 
came home that evening he found that there was to 
be another member of his domestic circle, and 
another mouth to be fed henceforth. 
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The signora’s cruse of oil held out bravely, in | 
spite of the demands upon it; and by-and-bye, 
when the honest-hearted music-mistiess would 


otherwise have been terribly desolate, there was | 
| one of the queerest nooks in London. It consists 
| of a row of tumble-down houses, fronted by a dila- 


Richard, a tall lad, ready to stand by Her sturdily 
in the battle of life, and as deve'ed to her as the 


most affectionate of sons. The boy had shown | 
cellar to attic. But I do not believe that the in- 


considerable talent at a very early age, but it was a 


versatile kind of talent which did not promise ever | 


to burst forth into the grander gift of genius. His 
aunt taught him music, and he taught himself 
painting, intending to be something in the way of 
Maclise or Turner by-and-bye, and scraping together 
some of the shillings he earned with his violin in 
order to attend a dingy academy somewhere in 
Bloomsbury. 

But the great historical subjects after Maclise— 
“The Death of the.Bloody Boar at Bosworth,” a 
grand battle-scene, with a lurid sunset in the 
background, and Richmond’s face and armor all 
ablaze with crimson lake and gamboge, from the 
fliming reflection of the skies, was the magnum 
opus which poor Dick fondly hoped to sée in the 
Royal Academy—were.not very saleable; and the 
Turneresque landseapes, nymphs and ruins, dryads 
and satyrs, dimly visible through yellow mist and 
rose-colored fog, cost a great deal of time and 
money to produce, and were not easily convertible 
into ready cash. So, when Richard had gone the 
usual weary*round amongst the picture-dealers, 
and had endured the usual hear:-burnings and 
agonies which wait upon ambitious youth, he was 
glad to accept the brush flung aside by a scene- 
painter at the Phonix, where Dick received a 
scanty salary as a second violinist; a salary which 
was doubled when the yeung man practised the 
double duty of second violin and assistant scene- 
painter. 

These simple -people were the only friends of 
Eleanor’s Vane’s childhood. They were ready to 
accept the responsibility of her future welfare now, 
when her rich sister would have sent her into the 
world, lonely and helpless, to sink to the abject 
dru lgery which well-to-do people speak so compla- 
cently of when they recommend their poor relations 
to get an honest living and trouvle them no longer, 

Richard Thornton was enraptured at the idea of 
taking this beautiful younger sister home with 
him, although that idea involved the necessity of 
working for her till she was able to do something, 
for herself. 

‘Nothing cou.d be better for us than all this 
sad business, aunty,” the young scene-painter 
said, when he called in the Rue l’Archevéque, and 
found his aunt alone in the little sitting-roon. 
Eleanor was lying down after the morning's ex- 
citement, while her friend packed her slender 
wardrobe and made all preparations for departure. 
‘‘ Nothing could be better for us,” the young man 
said. ‘* Why Nell’s golden hair will light up the 
Pilasters with perpetual sunshine, and I shall al- 
ways have a model for my subject-pictures. Then 
what a companion she'll be for you in the long 
dreary nights when I am away at the Phoonix, and 

how capitally she'll be able to help you with your 
pupils, for of course she plays and sings like any- 
thing by this time.” 

* But she wants to go back to the Miss Bennetts, 
the people at the Brixton school, Dick.” 

“Bat, Lord bless you, aunty, we won’t Ict her 
go,” cried Mr. Thornton; “we'll make a prima 
donna or a leading y- or something 
of that kind of her. We'll teach Le to make a 
hundred pounds a week out of her white arms and 
her flashing gray eyes. How beautiful she looked 
last night when she was on her knees, vowing 
vengeance against that scoundrel who won her 
father’s money, with her yellow hair all streaming 
over her shoulders, and her eyes flashing sparks of 
fire. Wouldn’t she bring the house ‘own if she 
did that at the Phanix? She’s a wonderful girl, 
aunty; the sort of girl to set all London in a blaze 
some day, somehow or other. Miss Bennett’s and 
Brict m, indeed!” cried Richard, snapping his 
fingers contemptuously, ‘* you could no more chain 
that girl down to a governess’s drudgery, than you 
cou'a make a flash of forked lightning do duty for 
a farthing candle.” 

So Eleanor Vane went back to England with her 
feiends. They chose the Dieppe and Brighton 
route for its economy; and over the same sunlit 
landscape upon which she had gazed so rapturously 
less than a month ago Eleanor’s eyes wandered 
now wearily and sadly, seeing nothing but desola- 
tion wherever they looked. She recognised swell- 
ing hills and broad patches _of low verdure, winding 
glimpses of the river, far-away villages glimmering 
whitely in the distance, and she wondered at the 
change in herself which made all these things so 
different to her. What a child she nad been a 
month ago, what a reckless, happy child, lookin, 
forw rd in foolish certainty to a long life with her 
father, ignorant of all sorrows except the petty 
troubles she had shared with him, ready to hope 
for anything in the boundless future, with a whole 
fairy-laod of pleasure and delight spreading out be- 
fore her eager fect. 

Now she was a woman, alone in a horrible desert, 
over whose dreary sands she must crawl slowly 
and wearily to the end she hoped to reach. 

She sat back in a corner of the second-class car. 
riage with her fase hidden in a veil, and with the 
dog Fido curled up in her lap. Her father had 
been fond of the faithful creature she rem@nbered. 

It was early in the gray bleakness of a Septem- 
ber mérning when the cab, carrying Eleanor and 
her friends, rattled under an archway leading out 
of Dudley street, Bloomsbury, into the queer little 
retreat called the Pildsters. The grooms were al- 
ready at work in the mews, and the neighborhood 

“was enlivened by that hissing noise with which 
horses are generally beguiled during the triels of 
the equine toilet. The ehimney-sweep had left his 
abode and was whoopiny dismally in Northumber- 
land square. Life began early in the Pilasters, 
and already the inmates of many houses were astir, 


ciations on the elder daughters who acted as un- 
salaried nursemaids to the younger branches of the 
fumily. 

The place popularly known as the Pilasters is 


pidated colonnade, and filled with busy life from 


habitants of the Pilasters are guilty of nefarious 
practices, or that vice and crime find a hiding-place 
in the cellars below the colonnade. ‘The retreat 
sta: ds by itself, hidden between two highly re- 
spectable middle-closs streets, whose inhabitants 
would scarcely tolerate Alsatian habits or Field 
lane proclivities in their near neighbors. Small 
tradesmen find a home in the Pilasters, andemerge 
thence to work for the best families in Dudley 
street and “ the Squares.” 

Here, among t small tailo:s and mantua-makers, 
cheap eating- houses, shabby beershops, chimney- 
sweeps and mangles, Signora Picirillo had t-ken 
up her abode, bringing her faded goods and chat- 
tels, the remnants of brighter times, to furnish the 
first floor over a shaemaker’s shop. I am afraid 
the shoemaker was oftener employed in mending 
old shoes than in making new ones, but the signora 
was fain to ignore that fact, and to be contented 
with her gocd fortune in having found a very cheap 
lodging in a central neighborhood. 


Vane had ever lived ip, but she showea no distaste 
for its simple arrangements. The signora’s hopes 
were realiz d by-and-bye. At first the girl sat all 
day in a despondent attitude, with the French 
poodle in her lap, her head drooping on her breast, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, her whole manner giving 
evidence of an all-absorbing grief which was nearly 
akin to despair. She went to Brixton very soon 
after her return to England; but here a very cruel 
disappointment awaited her. Lhe Misses Ben- 
nett heard her sorrowful story with pitiful mur- 
murs of regret and compassion, but they had en- 
gaged a young person as junior teacher, and could 
do nothing to help her. She returned to the Pilas- 
ters, looking the image of pale despair; but the 
signora and Richard both declar-d to her that no- 
thing could be happier for them than her consent- 
ing to remain with them. 

So it seemed very much as if the Pilasters was 
to be Eleanor Vane’s permanent abode. The 
neighbors had stared at her a great deal at first, 
admiring her pale face and flowing hair, and pity- 
ing her because of her black frock; but they were 
familiar with her now, and gave her good-day in 2 
friendly manner as she passed under the shadow 
of the colonnade on her way out or in. 

Little by little the air of dull despondency gave 

way before this young woman’s earnest desire to 
be of use to the people who were so kind to her. 
She played remarkab'y well—for she had had plenty 
of the drudgery of pianoforte playing at the Brix- 
ton school, and she was able to take some of the 
signora’s pupils off her hands. She sang, too, in 
a rich contralto, whi¢h promised to be powerful and 
beautiful by-and-bye; and she practised the bal- 
lads in the old operas which the signora kept, 
neatly bound, but yellow with age, in her feeble 
music-stand. 
* As her friends had hoped, her sunshiny n«ture 
reasserted itself. The outer evidences of her great 
sorrow gradually parsed away, though the memory 
of her loss still filled her mind; the image of her 
father, and the thought of that father’s unhappy 
death, were still for ever present with her. It was 
not in her nature to be long reserved or unsocial, 
and by-and-bye, when she had been nearly six 
months in her new home, and the London spar- 
rows were chirping in the bright spring sunshine 
about the mews and under the colonnade, Miss 
Vane began to sing :t her work aé she flitted to 
and fro in the low rooms, dusting the grand piano- 
forte and the old china—touching up the frame of 
Richard's unsaleable picture, the flaring Battle of 
Bosworth, which illuminated one side of the room. 
Wherever she went the faithful French poodle ran 
frisking by her side; whatever sunshine could find 
its way into the dusky London chamber seemed to 
concentrate itself about her golden head. Gaiety, 
life and brightness went with her up and down the 
dark staircase, in and out of the dingy rooms. Her 
youth and beauty turned the shabby lodging into a 
fairy palace, as it seemed to Richard and his aunt. 
When she sat down and rn her agile fingers over 
the piano, dashing into fantasias and scenas, spark- 
ling and rippling with joyous trebel meanderings 
amon: the upper notes, the old Clementi grew 
young again beneath her touch, the worn-out strings 
were revivified by the wondrous magnetism of her 
youth and vitality. The fiute-like treble trills and 
triplets seemed like the joyous chirpings of a hun- 
dred birds. The music-mistress and the scene- 
painter used to sit and watch her as she played; 
their admiring eyes followed her as she flitted to 
and fro, and they wondered at her grace and 
beauty. 

Ske had her father’s aristocratic elegance, her 
father’s power of fascination. All the dangerous 
gifts which had been so fatal to George Vane 
were inherited by his youngest daughter. Like 
him, a creat .re of impulse, spontaneous, sanguine, 
volatile, she .ofluenced other people by the force 
of her own superabundant vitality. In her bright 
hopefulness she made an atmosphere of hope in 
which other peop'e grew hopefal. The dullest re- 
joiced in, her joyous vivacity, her unconscious love- 
liness. «Yes, perhaps Eleanor Vane’s greatest 
charm lay in her utter ignorance of the fact that 
she was charming. In the three years drudgery of 
a boarding-school, she had never learned the 
power of her own fascination. She knew that peo- 
ple loved her, and she was grateful to them for 
their affection; but she had never discovered that 
it was by some wond.ous magnetic attraction in- 
herent in herself, that she ootained so mu. h love 
and devotion. 

Nobody had ever taken the trouble to tell her 
that she was beautiful. She had g enerally worn 





and the sharp voices of mothers elamered denun- 


This was a shabb‘er place than any that Eleanor |, 


shabby frocks, and the rippling golden hair had | an oasis upon the great desert of splendid Brus- 
not very often been smooth, so perhaps the school- | sels carpet. - 

girls at Brixton scarcely knew how lovely their | Hortensia Bannister was pleased to be very gra- 
companion was. The delicate aquiline profile, the | cious to her half-sister. Perhaps she was all the 
flashing gray eyes, pale face, red and amber | more so because Eleanor made no pretence of af- 
hair, were counterbalaneed by the silk dresses and | fection for her. This cold, hard-natured woman 
lace furbelows of young ladies, whose wealthy | would have been suspicious of mercenary motives 
fathers paid full price fortheiredueation. Poverty | lurking beneath any demoustration of sisterly love. 
learns its place in the little world of a young ladies’ | “Tam glad to hear you have been learning to get 
boarding-school quite as surely as in the your own living, Eleanor,” she said, “and above 
world beyond the garden wall which bounds that | all, that you have been cultivating your talent for 
establishment. But Eleanor had held her own at | the piano. I have not forgo ten you, you will find. 
the Misses Bennett’s seminary by some mysterious | The people with whom you have been living sent 
power against which her richer companions had in | me their address when they brought you from 
vain rebelled. Her frank acknowledgment of her | Paris, and I knew where to find you when any op- 
poverty, coupled with the fact of her father’s former | portunity should present itself for your advance- 
wealth and grandeur, perhaps enabled her to do | ment. This opportunity has now presented itself. 
this. If she wore shabby frocks, she looked more | My old acquaintance, Mrs. Darrell, the niece of 
aristocratic in her shabbiness than the other young | your father’s friend, Maurice de Crespigny, who is 
ladies in their stiff silks and prim finery. They | still living, though very old and infirm, has written 
recognised this fact, they acknowledged something to me saying that she requires a young p*rson who 
in their playfellow which lifted her above them- | would act as companion and musical governess to 
selves, and the half-boarder dealt out patronage | a lady who lives with her. This young lady is no 
and regal condescensions to the most remunera- | relation of Mrs. Darrell’s, but is a kind of ward or 
tive pupils in the school. She reigned by reason | pupil, I believe. Your youth, in this instance, 
of her unacknowledged beauty, and that divine | Eleanor, happens to be an advantage, as the young 
something, dimly recognised by all about her, but | lady requires a companion of her own age. You 
as yet wholly undeveloped. The schoolgirl was | will receive a moderate salary, and will be treated 
clever, brilliant, fascinating, but it was yet to be | asa member of the family. Let me hear youplay, 
discovered what the woman would be. It was yet | by-the-bye, that I may te able to speak positively 
to be discovered whether these budding qualities | as to your qualifications.” 

would develop into the many flowers of a bright Eleanor Vane sat down to the piano. The 
and versatile mind, or burst forth suddenly and | strings of the Erard vibrated under her touch. She 
mysterioysly into that rare tropical biossom, that | was almost frightened at the grand tenes that came 
mental once-in-a-century flourishing aloe, which | out of the instrument as she dashed over the keys. 
men call Genius, The good music-mistress watched | She played very brilliantly, however, and her sister 
her young protegée with love and wonder, not un- | condescended to say so. 

alloyed by fear. What was she to do with this| “I think I may conscientiously give a good 
strange and beautiful bird which she had brought | account of your playing,” she said. “ You sing, I 
home to her nest? Would it be to fetter this | suppose ?” 
bright spirit forever? Was it toimmure aH | ‘Qh, yes.” 

this joyous loveliness in that shabby lodging; to | “ Very well, then; I think youmay consider the 
stifle such superabundant vitality in the close at- | “™gagement a settled thing. There is only one 


: question to arrange. Of course you must be aware 
mosphere «fa dull and monotonous existence ? that the position ‘which your father occupied was 


The faithful creature had been accustomed to | once a -, | elevated one. His most intimate 
consider others, and she thought of this seriously | friend was Mr. de Crespigny, the uncle of the lady 


2 whose house I wish youto enter. Under these cir- 
and constantly. Eleanor was contented and happy. cumstances you cannot wonder when 1 tell you 


She was earning money now by giving lessons here : , 
and there, and she contributed to the family purse. Tateierune Be wo — 
The days slipped by very rapidly, as it seemed, in “ How do you mean, Hortensia ?” 

that peaceful monotony. Miss Vane’s frocks ap- “T mean that I shall recommend you as a young 
peared to grow shorter and shorter as the young-| Person in whose career I feel interested. If yougo 
lady sprang up into bright womanhood. She was | Hazlewood at all you must go under an assumed 


” 
nearly seventeen iow, and had been more than a a » 
year and a half living under the shadow of the | « Well!” cried Mrs. Bannister, lifting her hand- 
Bloomsbury Pilasters. Richard and his aunt con- | some black eyebrows. 
sulted together as to what her future life ought to | “I don’t want this situation, and I should hate 
be, but they never came nearer to any conclusion. 2 t:ke afalse name. I would rather stay with my 
“It's oll ver eal ta en ot atin riends, please. J love them very dearly, and am 
Ty er going away | very happy with them. 
from us, you know, aunty,” the scene-painter “G Heavens!” exclaimied Mrs. Bannister, 
said; ‘‘but what are we to do without her? All | “what is the use of trying to do some people a 
the sunshine and poetry of our lives will go away | Service? Here have I been scheming as to how I 


: . , : could man to avail myself of this chance, and 
with her when she leaves us! Besides, what is she now this won adi girl turns round and tells me 


tobe? A governess? Bah! who would doom her | she doesn’t want the situation. Do you know 
to that ladylike drudgery? An actress? No, | what you are refusing, Eleanor Vane ? live you 
aunty carissima, I should never like to see that | learnt your father’s habit of pauperism, that you 
bright young beauty behind the glare of the foot- | prefer to be a burden upon this penniless music- 
lights. I think I’d rather she should live here for | cher and her son, or nephew, or whatever he is, 


ever and ever than that her nature should ever be living hs make an honest effort to get your own 


vulgarised by contact with the world. Let us keep Eleanor started up from tue piano; she had been 
her, aunty; she doesn’t want to leave us. Those sitting before it until now, softly ’ finge.ing the 
who have any actual claim upon her have aban- | white ivory keys, and admiring the beauty of the 
doned her, She came across my pathway like | broek She started up, looking at her sister, and 


some wanfering homeless angel. I shall never | oe ud indignantly to the very roots of her golden 


forget her face when I first saw it on the lamplit Could this be true? Could she be indeed a bur- 
boulevard, and recognised the little girl I had | den to the friends she loved so dearly ? 

known three years before in the fair-haired young | “If you think that, Hortensia,”” she said, “ if 
beauty of fifteen. She doesn’t want to go away, | you think I am =e to the dear signora or 


Why should you talk of her leaving us, aunty es, f | Coll ne Ep yy da } cad i 
. D 





dear ?” 
Signora Picirillo shrugged her shoulders with a ne - Andie. fouger.”” mp Sa el 4 
sigh. | She remembered how little she earned by her 
“Heaven knows I have no wish to part with few pupils. Yes, Hortensia was no doubt right. 


her, Dick,” she said; ‘‘but we ought to do what’s | She was a burden to those govd people who had 
right for her sake. This is no place for George taken her to their home in her hour of desolation 


7 , ” ™m Ty. ° 

Vane's daughter. > = “I'll take the situation, Hortensia,” she cried. 
But while the music-mistress and her nephew | “I'll take a false name. I'll do anything in the 

were speculating and theorising upon the future of | world rather than impose upon the goodness of my 

their protegée, practical Mrs. Bannister was con- | ftiends.” 


“Very well,” answered Mrs. Bannister, coldly. 


templating the infliction of a deathblow which was | “Pray do not let us have any hervics about it 


to shatter the happiness of the humble Blooms- | ‘ . 

bury circle with one merciless stroke. Early in be bee eae ee a bea os 
the bleak March of 1855 Eleanor received a coldly. | snap at such a chance. I will write to my friend 
worded epistle from her half-sister, to the effect | Mrs. Darrell, and recommend you to her notice. I 
that an opportunity had now arisen for her ad- | €40do no more. I cannot, of course, insure you suc- 
vancement in life, and that if she wished ever to | °°5#; but Ellen, er = . pag oe triends 
attain a respectable position—the adjective was enahde tahecnad aie nor iediann 





“ der influence with her. I'll write and tell yo 
mercilessly underlinaed—she would do well to avail | the result of ny recommendation.” = 
herself of it. For further information and advice | Eleanor left it 
she was iv call early the next morning at Hyde | °F three sips of some pale sherry which her hulf- 
Park Gardens. Miss Vane wou'd fain have left t-_ .A~ anes or ae sorry as 
: J ? aati ‘ a asted 4 as i e apes o 
this bette r ee d, and at first stoutly refused | which it was made had never seen the as Police 
to obey Mrs. Bannister's summons. Vane was glad to set down her wineglass and es- 
“What do I want with her condescension and cape from the cold splendcer of her half-sister's 
patronage ?” she said, indignantly. ‘Does she | drawing-room, 
think that I forget the cruel letter she wrote to my | She walked slowly and_ sorrowfu'ly back to 
father, or that.I forgive her for its heartless inso- | Bloomsbury. She was to leave her dear friends 
, ag endl, i ; there; leave the.shabby rooms in which she had 
ences Let her keep her favors for those who | been so happy, and to go out into the bleak world 
solicit them. I want nothing from her. I only a dependent upon grand people, s0 low and humil- 
want to be left in peace with the friends I love. Do | iated that even her own name must be abandoned 
you want to get rid of me, signora, that you per- | by her before she could enter upon the stute of de- 
suade me to dance attendance upon Mrs. Bannis- | pendence. The Bohemian sociality of the Pilas- 
ter ?” ters was to We exchanged for the dreary splendor 
: : , 7 | of a household in which she was to be something a 
It was very hard for poor Signora Picirillo to be | jittle above the servants. 
compelled to urge the child's acceptance of the | But it would be covardly and selfish to refuse 
hand so coldly extended to her; but the good crea- | this situation, for no doubt cruel Mrs. Bannister 
ture felt that it was her duty to do so, and Miss | had spoken the truth. She had been a burden upon 
her poor friends. 


P ~ te: 3s 0 dex i 

ge —— phage ys res os Aw | She was very pay and despendent, thinking 
 Oppog.ng her. Ske went, » Carly the | of these things, but through evi ry gloomy thought 
next morning to her half-sistec’s house at Bays- | of the present a darker image loomed far away in 
water, where the spacious rooms seemed doubly | the black future. This was the image of her vy: n- 
spacious when confparcd with the little sitting- | geance, the vague and uncertain shadow that had 
room over the colonnade the sitting-room which | Slled her girlish dreams ever since the great sorrow 
was more than half filed by Clementi’s old-fash- of her father’s death had fallen upon her. 

; . . 4 | “If TL go to ttazlewood,” she thought, “ if I 
ioned piano. Here the gorgeous Erard’s grand, in | spend my life at Mrs. Darrell’s, gan I ever 


a case of carved walnut wood and ebony, and with | hope to find the murderer of my f. 
all manner of newfangled improvements, was only (To be eentinued.) ~ 





yde Park Gardens after taking two, 
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SIEGE OF WASHINGTON, N, C.—-EFFECT OF TWO SHELLS, FIRED AT 1HE 84ME, ON A REBEL COTION BATTERY, OF PusiT& WASHINGTON, N. C., APRIL 12.—-FROM A SKETCH LY SOLON M. ALLIS, 2lsr. MASS. 


WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Tue public attention has been so recently 
excited by the perilous position of Gen. Foster's 
little army, which was for nearly three weeks con- 
sidered to be on the point of surrendering to the 
rebel forces under Hill and Pettigrew, that our read- 
ers cannot fail to be interested in the sketches and 
map we publish to-day, illustrating the relative po- 
sitions of the besieged and the besiegers, as well as 
the two episodes incident to the conflict. 


| had, two flourishing banks 
| Its population is about 1,600, 


Washington Village, or Little Washington, as it is 


| sometimes called, is a post village, capital of Beaufort 


County, North Carolina, and situated on the left bank 
of Tar river, 127 miles east-by-south from Raleigh, 
and about 40 miles from Pamlico Sound, of which Tar 
river is the in'and extremity. Vessels drawing eight 
feet can easily ascend to the village, and smaller boats 
can go up as high as Tarborough. It has, or rather 
a newspaper office. 


Although we have in our Summary the last two 
weeks recorded the military operations which have 


| centred so much anxiety upon this spot, the follow- 


ing letter from our correspondent, te whom we are 





indebted for the striking sketches published here- 
with, so briefly sums the story that we give it: 


“ Our pickets were driven in and the place invested 
on the 30th of March. Siege given up and the ene- 
my’s forces drawn off April 16th. At the time of 
the attack we had in all 1,200 men, being composed of 
part of the 27th Massachusetts, 44th Massachusetts, 
one company of the 3d New York Cavalry (Co. I), 90 
men of the 3d New York Artillery, also two compa- 
nies of loyal North Carolinians. 


“ The rebel forces numbered 15,000, under Brig. 
Hill, Of these, 3,000, under Gen. Garnet, of V 


a 
n 
were on our front, while 12,000, under Gens. Hi and 
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Pettigrew, occupied a position on our rear and on the 
south side of the river. 


* They erected seven batteries on our front and four 
on our rear, within short fortifyiog in 
8 strong manner two points her down the river 


with heavy artillery, to prevent any vessel 


ing. Firing was : ed upon the place on 
pad, =. Bi cca and tly ot 
po ran hour or more. uen 

nearly allday. In all it is sotimasel taal 10,008 Ghote 


were fired upon us. 

“In casualties our list is very small, having but 
seven killed and 20 wounded. Much of our immunity 
from a severe loss is owing to the care and assiduity 
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_ MAP OF WASHINGTON, TAR RIVER, N. O., SHOWING THE REBEL BATTERIES, AND THE NATIONAL DEFENCES DURING THE SIEGE OF APRIL.—TAKEN BY SOLON M, ALLIS, ov THR 2leT mass. 
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of the men in making traverses and bombproofs, 
which, while they allowed the soldier to remain 
at or near his post, enabled him to protect him- 
self very thoroughly from both raking shots and 
falling shell. 

“Two boats ran the blockade in ‘the most daring 
manner, Saturday morning, April 4th, the gunboat 
Ceres ran the blockade without receiving ashot. Her 
appearance was greeted with cheers; and why she 
was not fired upon is one of those inexpticable events 
we cannot account for. The following Monday night 
at ten P. M., the steamboat Escort ran by the rebel 
batteries under a heavy fire of 32’s, also volleys of 
musketry. It had on board a large 5 wed of am- 
munitiou and 400 of the 5th Battalion of Rhode Island 
Volunteers, Over 125 shots were fired at her—none 
taking effect. The only answer made was a volle 
from a part of the soldiers upon deck. She returned, 
bearing Gen. Foster and staff, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 15th. Passing through a terrific fire, in 
which her pilot was shot dead, she reached Newberne 
in sxfety. 

= Since the rebels have left a number of deserters 
from their ranks have come in and given themselves 
up. All complain of hard usage, little or nothing to 
eat, and profess a hearty hatred of anything ‘ Con- 
federate.’ 

* The ‘ Secesh’ element in town is very much dis- 
appointed in the result of the siege. Some went so 
fir as to prepare dinner for their expected frievds on 
Sunday, April 5th. Although Gen. Garnet had orders 


to charge upon our works on that day, he did not , 


think it best to carry out his instructions. 

“It has been atrying and wearisome siege to the 
men. We have been calied up to man the works 
re eatedly on dark and rainy nights ; and short rations 
and excessive toil have prepared the men to enjoy to 
the fullest extent the few nights of rest vouchsafed 
them. 

“I send you a map, which has been pronounced by 
competent judges here to be very accurate.” 


.  Ineldents of the Siege. 


Our correspondent says: 

**T send you a sketch showing the effects of two 
shells, fired nearly at the same minute, upon the Cot- 
ton battery of the rebels opposite Castle Island. One 
ot them cut off a tree-top, in which sat a rebel officer, 
viewing us through his spyglass. While he was in- 
dulging his curiosity down he came, spyglags and all. 
The other shell burst among the cotton-bales, set:ing 
them on fire. This effectually silenced this battery. 
These little incider ts estnrvad on Sunday, April 12th, 
just three days before the rebels abandoned the open 

rosecution of the siege. still retained their 
tteries in the woods 0 Little Washington 
untll they were driven out of them by our gunboats, 








WILLIAM RUFUS BLAKE, COMEDIAN. 


AnoturrR of our great comedians has | 
passed away. Those who have wept at his “ Last | 
Man” and Jesse Rural, on the stage, have shed their | 
last tears for him over his grave. It was not fitting 
that one who for 30 years administered to the amuse- 
ment of thousands should depart without due memo- 
rials to him; and it must be consoling to his family 
to know that seldom has the press been more unani- 
mous in acknowledging his rare genius es an actor 
and his excellence as aman. Of ali professions the 
actor is the soonest forgotten; but, eg some amends 
for this, he is paid on the spot. While the poet has to 
wait a few centuries for appreciation, the actor comes 
with bill in hand, and receives his due. 

William Rufus Blake was born in Halifax, N. 8., in 
1805. His first appearance in New York was made at 
the old Chatham theatre in 1824. He was afterward 
stage-manager of the Tremont theatre in Boston, of 
the Walnut street theatre in Philadelphia, and of the 
Broadway theatre in this city. For a long time he 
was connected with Mr. Wallack’s theatre, but at 
the time of leaving New York he was a member of 
the Laura Keene ameeny. In one life Mr. Blake 
was what is technically called a “ light’ comedian. 
In person he was then —_~ formed, and his face was 
singularly handsome. He is said to have excelled in 
ouch parts as Harry Dornton, in “‘ The Road toRuin,” 
and Capta n Absolute, in “* The Rivals.” He became 
extremely corpulent, however. as he increased in 
years, and wisely changing his line of business while 
yet in the full enjoyment of his best powers, he 
gained a reputation as an exponent of “ serious and 
comic old men” which has never been surpassed upon 
any stage where the English language is spoken. He 
wis the most spontaneous and natural actor that the 
present generation has ever seen, and his pathos was 
singularly dignified and free from effort. It may 
truly be said, without derogating from the undoubted 
abilities of several living actors, that it will be im- 
possible to fill the void his death has caused. There | 
is no performer of matured powers, or in process of | 
development, who, in a wide range of characters, can | 
be expected to approach him in originality and 
finished excellence. | 

The funeral ceremonies were performed at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, in Hammond 
street, the service being read by the pastor, the Rev. | 
Dr. Cook. The church was crowded with a host of | 
the departed actor’s friends. among whom were the | 
most celebrated of the theatrical world, Hisremains | 
were taken to Greenwood Cemetery. 




























which opened a pretty lively —- ¢ 16th of April. — — = 
My aa o— aT, ance pout of nthe A LETTER was recently received at the 
quarters of a North Carolina bs ese brave | Post Office in Cleveland, directed—* To the big buf®h- 
soldiers had the wal!s for mus , and made | er at Cleveland, with a big wart on his nose.” The 
every preparation for a deadly resistance the ene- | clerks in the office knew the man, but were afraid to 
my ventured to storm us.” present it. 
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MAP OF THE LO*ER MIS*ISSIPPI FROM MEMPHIS TO THE GULF, SHOWING THE RECENT OPERATIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL FORCES FROM MILLIKEN BEND TO BRASHEAR OITY AND FRANEBIN. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| 3d Artillery, ist July, 1847, and of the Ist Artillery, | 





[May 16, 1868. 





COL. J. B. FRY, | 
Provost-Marshal-General ef the United 
States. 


IN our last number we published the por- 
trait of this able and energetic soldier. "We now give” 
a few particulars of his career. Col. Fry is a native 
of Illinois, and graduated at the Military Academy, | 
West Point, June, 1847. He w 8 breveted 2d Lieut., 


August of the same year. In 1847 he joined Gen. | 
Scott’s army in the city of Mexico, and served with 
Taylor’s Battery there until its return in August, 


| 1848, He sailed for Oregon (round Cape Horn) with | 


Hathaway’s Battalion, Nov. 1848, and sorved there 
two years. On his return he was employed in New 
Orleans and Texas till 1883, when he was assigned to 
West Point as Assistant Instructor of Artillery. He 
was then appointed Adjutant of the Academy, a 
»0sition he held till 1859. In 1861 he went to Wash- 
ngton in command of Magruder’s Battery; in March 
of that year he was made Captain in the Adjutant 
General’s Office. He took part, under Gen, 
McDowell, in the first battle of Bull Run. His next 
service was in Kentucky, as Chief of Staff to Gen. 
Buell, He took part in the terrible battles of Shiloh 
Landing and Perryville. He was promoted to a 
Colonelyy, Nov. 14, 1861, and since Ger. Buell’s recall 
has been actively engagei in Washington. Last 
March he was created Vrovost-Marshal-General of the 
United States, a distinction never before held by any 
of our citizens. 


NOW KEADY.—The New Number of the 
Great Comic and Satirical Paper of 
America, No. 63 of FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, being the Comic | 
and Satirical History ot the Month. Its 
chief Cartoons are—Ten to One, or the 
Blunders of Welles—John Bull and the 
Emperor 6t China—A Facetious Sketch 
of the Fashions—and the most expensive 
Bonnet of the season. The humorous | 
dodges oi the Conscription—and numer. 
ous other sketches, by Howard, New- 
man, Bellew, Davenport, Wyand, Buck- 
ley, Leech, and other celebrated Artists. 
The Literature is equally admirable, 
consisting of Romances, Anecdotes, 
Epigram, Essay, Comic Poem, Western 
Stories, Ghost Stories, Moving Tales 
and Tales of Moving, Jokes, etc., being 
the most »greeable travelling companion 
in the world. Ina word, FRANK LES- | 
LIE’S BUDGET OF FUN is the Great 
National Comic Paper of the United 

Sold by all Newsvendors—price 


' 


| 


States. 
10 cents. 





HOSTETTER’S 


CELEBRATED 
STOMACH BITTERS. 


22° Ladies of Delicate Constitution and | 


uneertain health are strenuously advised to throw 
aside the nauseous and useless preparations with | 
which they are accustomed to drug themselves, and 
test the hygean, body-and-mind-strengthening virtues 
of HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED STOMACH 
BITTERS, In all the complaints and disabilities | 
arising from sexual causes, they will find this cheer- | 
ing, refreshing and re preparation of ex. | 
traordiuary effica'y. Its regulating properties are 
wonderful; and as a remedy for the languor, nausea, | 
tremors, convulsions, hysteria, ete., which often ac- 
company the development of womanhood, it has no 
equal either among the prescriptions of the faculty or 
advertised medicines, For the many distressing feel- 
ings which usher in and often follow the period of 
maternity, and also for the painful and dangerous 
symptoms which sometimes accompany “ change of | 
life”” HOSTETTER’S BITTERS are earnestly re- | 
commended, No other restorative seems to suit so 
well the constitutions and and the org«nization of the 
feebler sex. In all cases of femele debility, where 
there is a want of brisk vital action, the BITTERS 
produce a most res change—relieving local 
weakness and re-establishing the general health, * 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


Prepared and sold by 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Depot for New York, 428 Broadway. 


ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT STORE, 
$23 CANAL Street, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure at the lowest possibie prices 
and fit guaranteed. 
a3” Family Supply Score ot bosoms, Collars a 
Wristpands, for Shirt-mating. 866-91 0d 








The Cheapest Jewellery House in the World, Cir 
culars sent free. Address J. A. SALISBURY 
Agent, Providence, R. I 382-940 


Will be mailed, prepsid, for $2 25; with 
six beautiful mounted olject+, @3: with 
180 Centre St., 3d floor, N. Y. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 


“The CRAIG MICROSCOPES are 
just what they are ¢laimed to be. Those 


appointed if the 
thee”. Y. Methodtat, 





| 308-4000 


24 objects, 65. By HENRY CRAIG, | 


who wish such an article will not be dis- | 





UBBARD BRO’ 
Ae 


ewYor ees | 


are receiving, by the Europcan steamers, direct from 
their ageucy in Chaux-de-Fongs, Switzerland, large 
importations of that really meritorious novelty, the 
justly celebrated, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME CBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, . 
The Perfection of Mechanism, 
The Perfection of Mechanism, 
The Ls weer ney of Mechanism, 
The Perfection of Mechanism, 
. The Perfection of Mechanism, 
The Perfection of Mechsnism. 
Reing a Hunting and Open-face Watch Combined, 
Being a Hunting and Open face Watch Combined, 
sae Hunting and Open-face Watch Combined, 
r, & Lady’s or Gentleman’s W atch in One! 
Or, a Lady’s or Gentleman’s Watch in One! 
Or, a Lady’s or Gertlemants Watch in One ! 
With Patent Self Winding Improvement, 
With Patent Self-Winding Improvement, 
With Patent Self-Windivg Improvement, 

The New York /llustrated Neves, in its issue of Jan. 
10th, 1863, on page 147, voluntarily says: ‘“ We have 
been shown a most pleasing novelty, of which the 
HvBBARD Brotruers, of New York, are the sole 
r— yy It is called the MAGIC Time ORSERVER, 
and is a Hunting and Open-face Watch combined. 
Ove of th» prettiest, most convenient, and decidedly 
the best and cheapest timepieces for general and re- 
liable use ever offered. It has wi hin it and connected 
with its machinery, its own winding attachment, 
rendering a key entirely unnecessary. The cases of 
this Watch are composed of two metals, the outer 
one being fine 16-carat gold. It has the improved 
ruby-action lever movement, and is warrante! an 
accurate timepiece.” 

Warranted an Accurate Timepiece ! 
Warranted an Accurate Timepiece ! 
Warranted an Accurate Timepiece ! 

Price $35. Sent by mail or express, in a beautiful 
morocro case, upon receipt of its price. At whole- 
sale $204 per box of a half dozen. Remittances may 
be made in United St tes money, or draft pavable to 
our order in this city, if sent by express or in a reg- 
istered letter. atourrisk, Address 

HUBBARD BROS., Sole Importers, 
No. 65 Nassau street, New York. 





Employment at your own Homes.— 
Thousands can realize a hundred dollars weekly. No 
utensils required except those found in every house- 
hold, Profits 100 per cent. Demand staple sa flour. 
It is the greatest discovery of the age. Full particu- 
lars sent on reccipt of «temp for return postage 

Address C.*MUNRO BROWN & CO.. 
No. 74 Bieecker Street, N. Y. 

A splendid opportunity is afford«d to Avewts io en 

gage in the sale of the newest, most novi l, useful and 


| valuable articles required for the household, and 


which no experienced housekeeper should be without. 

Agents in our employment are making $5 per day. 
For Circular and terms enclose stamp. 

000 RICE & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


“ EUREKA!’ 
And will you have them? A Grecian preparation 
which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to grow 
heavy in ONE MONTH; only 50 cents, sent prepaid on 
receipt of price 
398-402 Address Box 65, East Brookfield, Mass, 
CHLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES. 
Blemishes on the face, called moth, are very annoy- 
irg, particulerly to ladies of light complexion, os the 
discolored spots on the skin show more strongly on 
blondes than on bruhettes, but they contribute greatly 
in marring the beauty on either; and awything that 
will remove moth patches without injuring the skin 
in texture or color, would no doubt be considered a 
reat achievement in medical science. Dr. B. C. 
*"ERRY, having devoted his whole time and attention 
to Diseases of the Skin, will guarantee to remove 
Moth Patches and other discolorations from the face 
without injury to either texture or color of the skin. 
His success in this as in other branches of his speci- 


| aity—DISEASES OF THE SCALP AND Loss OF HAIR 


—will warrant him in guaranteeing a CURE IN 
EVERY CASE. 
DR. B. C. PERRY, No. 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Fes full particulars of 


Diseased Scalps, 
Loss of Hair and 
Bilanching, 


See last week’s FRANK LESLI“’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, or send for a Circuiar. 


All Consultations Free. 


All inquiries or oter communications, aldress Dr, 
B. C. PERRY, No. 49 Boad Street, enclosing stamp 
for a Circular. 398 

Price $12.—A Week’s Washing may be done in 
t vo hours without Soaking, Rubbing or Boiling, by 
JOHNSON’S UNION WASHING MACHINE 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfec 
in use. Call and see it in operation at our Depot, 457 
Broadway, N.Y. J. JOHNSON & CO. 

| N.B.—We have just completed a smaller size, priee 
$8, for Nursery Washing, 0000 








Price $8.— Johnson's Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with Galvanized Iron Frames ard Cogs, 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable in 

| existence, and fite anv tub or box 


J: JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 
FINKLE & LYON 





‘SEWING MACHINE CO. 


| Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— 
——_ in construction—durable in all its parte— 
ily understood without instruction—certain of 
stitch on every kind of fabric—adapted to wide congo 
e 


| reac 


of work without change or adjustment—neec 


straight—tension positive—and no taking apart ma- 


chine to clean or ofl. 


These are peculiar facts, and will determine the 
choice of every purchaser having the opportunity of 


knowing them. 


Please cali and examine, or send for a Circular. 


Agents wantrd. 
0000 OFFICE, No. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


See—A Speculation—n the outside page. 000 





Blair & Wyeth's Liquid Rennet*for 
should obtain one of | muking in a few moments delicisus desserts, the most 
| teful food for invalids and children. NORTON & 


50., Sole Agents, 612 broadway. 397-400 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICE 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS. STUDS, ETC., ETC., 

ETC 


” —_ 


worth s500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard 

o value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 

are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 

nform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 

ime get our Circular containing full list end particu- 

ars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
Regiment and Town in the country. 

J. H, WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July lith, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manuteeturers of “‘ CORN STARCH ” and 
“PREPARED CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a singie fanlt. One trial will con- 
vinee the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards. Blancmange, ete., without isinglass, with a 
few or no eggs, at acost astonishing the most econ- 
omical, A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
gneey improves Bread and Cake. Itis also excel- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
mest, soups, ete. For Icecream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, ete. 

Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade mark 
“ Maizena.” and with directions for use. 

A moat delicions article of food for children and in- 
valide of all ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. I. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON STREET. 
WI. DURYEA, General Agent. 





392-404 





Notice.—Those wishing to become rich, cr suc- 
ceed in anything they wish, should send for one or all 
of the Gipsy’s Seven Secret Charms. Thousands have 
done 80 and now rejoite, They cost but little and do 
much good. For further particulars send stamp, and 
get full explanation, to E. F, MAYO, Ballston Spa., 
N.Y. . 396-8 





ZIFFPANY «& Co., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, blocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, New Yor«, 


HovseE in Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 





The Confessions and Hxperience o1 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a w 

and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Prematuré Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being put to at expense 
through medical imposition and qabchery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 


To Nervous Sufferers of Both Soxes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health | 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine - 
and irregular expensive modes of treatment without ' 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
will send (tree) a copy of the prescription used. Di- 
rect to Dr, Jonn M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, 

trooklyn, New York. 384-05 








$75 a month guaranteed. Address ISAAC 
HALE, JR., & CO., Newburyport, Mass, 397-402 











 Psychomancy.”—How either sex may fas- 
cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental uirement all can possess, securing certain | 
success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., | 
together with a guide to the snapaaniod of both sexes | 
—in extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 


tio:; over 100,000 copies already sold. ‘ddress T, 
WILLIAM & ©O.,, Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- | 
delphia, 392-05 | 





MUSICAL BOXES. — 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 19, 12, 16. and | 
ve Tense, and in all styles and sizes, | 
with American Melodies, Operas, | 
Dances, etc., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to 5 

ILLARD, 


M. J. PA 
luporver, <1 Malden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Motes! Rowea repaired, coo 











Cheapest, best, and most permanentin use, Try it. 
Sold at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 


$7: 


me A cheap eee | 





A MONTH! I want to hire Agents In every | 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell | 
Sewing Machines. Address, 

- MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 





Cheapest Shirt House in the U.S. | 
| 


PERFECT FITTINGS 


LEWIS’ 





Six Wamsutta or Wouregar Muslin 
Shirts, which are equal io wearto New York Mills 
Muslin-- for $13, and 6 for $18. 

Six New York Mills Muslin Shirts, | 
with Extra Fine Linen Bosoms and Wristbands, for | 


} and Lonely.” 





__ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 


FURNITURE, FURNITURE, | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 
Now 87 Bawery, New York. 
This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 
Chrystie Street—making it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or 
Cash. ‘Their stock consists, in part, of 
| 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MAT- 
TRESSES, a large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the.cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. | 


' 
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B CARDS, 


’ 
Lon bom PARIS and TARBER NOTIONS. Cir- 
cuinrs sen r | Ol stamp. ddress 

304-7 MACKEY & ©O., $' “Tassau St., N. Y. 


CATARRH!—Dr. Goodale’s Catarrh 
REMEDY penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, and exterminates it root and branch. Dr, 
GOODALE is the first and only person who ever told 
the world what Catarrh really was, and where it com- 
menced, His Remedy is the only one ever known to 
cure it. Price $1. Send a stamp for a pamphlet. 
Depot No, 612 Broadway. 

307-400 NORTON & CO., Sole Agents. 


‘eARSAp 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. | 
|Ayer’s Compound Extract, 


Sarsaparilla. 


| \TO one remedy is more needed in this | 
1 country than a reliable Alteratire, but the sick 
have been so outrageously cheated by the worthless 
preparations of Sursaparilia abroad, that they are dis- 
usted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be 
slamed for the impositions from which they have suf- 
fered. Most of the so-called Sarseperilias in the 
market contain little of the virtues of Sarsaparilla or 
anything else. They are mere slops—inert and 
worthless. while a concentrated extract of the active 





| "ita 


* ms 
Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cts. 
PER POUND.—To all lovers of fine-flayored Coffee 
we offer a superior beverage to any heretofore sold 
in this market. It is superior to Coffees usually sold, 
such as Java, Maracaibo, Mocha, etc, Hotels, Private 
Families, Boarding-houses, Restaurants, ete., will 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to contain a perfect 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put upin 1 pound 


variety of Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillin- 


packages, 60 pounds in a case, with full d rections for gia, Iodine, ete., is, as it ever will be, a powerful 

use. For sale by Grocers generally. Price 25 cents aiterative and an effectual remedy. Such is Ayer’s 
per pound. Liberal discount to the trade. Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderful cures | 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., of the great variety of coraplaints which require an | 

Importers and Manufacturers, alterative medicine have abundantly shown. Do not, 

300-400 therefore, discard this invaluable medicine, becavse 


283, 235 and 237 Washington St., N. Y. 

RE ESSA NO LS «RE you have been imposed upon by something pretending 

to be Sarsaparilla, while it was not. When you have 

used AyrER’s—then, and not till then, will you know 

the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars 

of the diseases it eures, we refer you to Ayer’s Ameri- 
can Almanac. 

AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLs, for the cure of Costive- 
ness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, 
Foul Stomach, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heart- 
burn arising from Disordered Stomach, Pain, or 
Morbid Incction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss y 
Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, 
Neuralgia, and for a Dinner Pill, 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive 
can take them pleasantly, and they are the best Ape- 
rient in the world for all the purposes of a family 
physic. Price 25 CENTS PER Box; Five Boxes 
FOR $1, 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
| preparations which they make more profit on. 
mand AYER’s and take no others. The sick want the 

best aid there is for them, and they should have it. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
Mass., and sold by all Druggists everywhere, 

98-402 


ee So eS ee 
IMPERIAL 8vo DICTIONARY, 
With over 10,000 New Words! 





AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; exhibiting the Origin, Ortho 
graphy, Pronunciation and Definitions of Words. By 
Noau Wexsstet, LL.D. Abridged from the quarto 
edition of the author. To which is added, a SyNnop- 
sis oF Worps differently pronounced by different 
Orthoepists. Revised and enlarged by CHAUNCEY 
A. Goopricu, Professer in Yale College. With 
SYNONYMS, Provouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, 
Classical and Geographical Names, an¢ an APPEN- 
DIX of over 10,000 New Words. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

Philadelphia. 


392-70 

CASH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, BOOKS and Store Papers, RAG3, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of paper 
stock, at 40 West Broadway, by 

000 CHARLES MAUR & CO. 





The Greatest Secret Ever Known.— 
Sent anywhere for 15 cents, by 
M. R. WALTER, Prompton, Pa. 


folio, Workbox, Toilet Case and Checkervoard, con- 
tains 20 articies; can be carried in havresack, 
sack or valise. Agents makes $60 per week. Send 
for Circular, A. J. RITTER, M wmufacturer, 

| Rahway, N. J. 





ha Decalcomaine.—A beautiful Art by which | 
| enterprising persons of either sex can clear f:om $5 | 
to $10 per day, No capital is required, and the Mate- | 
| rials cost but a few cents. A knowledge of this Art | 
| is worth $500 to persons having leisure evenings, 
Full instructions sent for 25 cents. 
GEO. MELLISH, Worcester, Mass. 


Gold! Gold! rm 


Full iestructions in Ventriloquism, and hoy to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address 

HANDLEY & JAGGFRS, Calhoun, Til. 





| 
| 
5 


VERTED NAILS, = 


if 


| 


Whe Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
| AMERICAN PEOPLE, 








The Curative will soon soften the Corn by its pecu- 
liar qualities, and it is easily removed from the natu- 
ral flesh, leaving the feet free from any disagreeable 
sensation. The boot or shoe can be worn at all times 
after the application with ease. 

Sold by Druggists and sent by mail at 50 cents and 


Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 

| Yous Dots Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 

of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden eauses 


$1. Office 212 Broadway, New York. for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
CORNS, BUNYONS, CALOSITIES, CLUB and rey : . 
INVERTED NAILS, VASCULAR EXCRESCEN- | oft “pu qnot $0 send two red Stamps andobtain this 


CES ENLARGED and DISEASED JOINTS, 
FROSTED and BLISTERED FEET, CHIL- 
BLAINS, and all kindred ailments of the Feet, skil- 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 





fully and successfully treated by DR. J. BRIGGS, | Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
| Surgeon Chiropodist, 212 BROADWAY, N. Y. and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
__...._ | Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 301 401 





C.—I romember the Hour | - 
when Sadly we parted. Answer to “‘ Weeping, Sad | 
“Who will care for Mother now?” 

* Musician's Omnibus,” 709 tunes 
Italian Violin Strings, 25 


ane 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete. 


MR. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 
Stadio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenag 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 





Each 25 cents. 
for Violin, Cornet, ete. 
cents, Mailed, postpaid. 

398 BRED. BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


The Secret Art.—Gambling Exposed, Advan- 
tage, or Marked Carda, ete. *ix new patterns, 





3908 Address G. W. B., Box 302, Phila., Pa, | Jt . 
$ ents and Soldiers wanted—To sll CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


newly Patented articles. Profits large. 
day. Callon 8, W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau St., 


r 
. Y., and 434 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 308-9 


DEAF! DEAF!! 


Offers unusual advantages in situation, easy of access 
and free from injurious influences, | 


MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE | 


STRICT BUT KIND, 


ou. er a penr by pe oy than any other | Se ee ee MAGNIFIER, | 4 feature of the School. | 

iouree. Send for a Cirenlear, Single Shirta made for | for the Deaf. your address and a Pamphiet will > | 

sample. FREDERICK LEWiS, be sent. Address E, HASLAN, No, 32 John St.,| ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
304-401 655 Broadway. New York, 3R4-435 Cornwall Orange Co., N. Y, 


Ritter’s Patent Portable Desk, Port- 
knap- | 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and | 
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50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 
Worth $100,000, 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 


value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING LIST OF ARTI 
CL¥S TO BE SOLD FOR $1 EACH: 


150 waeme, varying in price pom ps to $100, all 
ted. 









n good order and warran 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches................. $35 each 
300 Gents’ Silver Watches. .............++ 15 each 
2500 Vest «nd Neck Chrins........... 5 00 to 10 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets.............5 00 to 10 each * 
3000 —* a w see cawopoced 300 to 5 each 
3000 Jetand Gold “ cece eeeeeeee 400 to 6 each 
2000 Jet and Gold Brooches.......... 400 to 5 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
3000 Gold Thimbles..........0+..+++. 400 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Cluster 
Oe = ++++-5 00 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Ear Drops..4 00 to 8 each 
5000 Gents’ California Diamond 
Breastpins ........++eeeseees 250 to 8 each 
3000 Watch Keys........sseeeeeeeees 200 to 6 each 
2500 Magic — Lockets.....++..+. 400 to 8 each 
2500 Enamelied Revolving Brooches.2 50 to 6 each 
2500 Solitaire Sleeve Buttons........ 250 to 6 each 
2500 Seal Stone Ringe........ --2 50 to +6 each 
6000 Chased Rings..... -250to 5 each 
5000 Masonic Riogs.. 260 to 6 each 
5000 Engraved Lockets....... -2 50 to 10 each 
7000 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery, 
Rahs es cape ce che -5 00 to 10 each 


style 
7000 Gold Pens and Pencils 400 to 6 each 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold 
for One Dollar each. 


Tn all transactions by mail we shall charge for doin 
the pusiness, 25 cents each, which must enclore: 
when the request ismade to know what you can have. 
After knowing what you can have, then it will be at 
your option to send @1, take the article or not. 

Five articles can be ordered for $1—eleven for $2— 
one for $5—sixty-five for $10—and one hundred 

or $18. 

AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every article ordered by them, provided 
th. ir remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, remit 15 cents 
to us cither in cash or wy stamps. With the in- 
formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
eular giving full instructions to Agents and a ful 
Catalogue of articles, and then it will be at you 
option to send and get the articles or not. Address 


8, M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 208 Broadway. 


Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, “‘ The Illustrated Marri Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 
pages. Mailedin sealed envelopes, on receipt of 26 
cents, Address 68 White Street, N.Y. 397 


A Book that every Piano Player should have! 
THE WELCOME GUEST 


A Choice Collection (224 large quarto pages) of Music 
arran for the Piano, consistipg of the most popu- 
lar Rundos, Transcriptions, Nocturnes, Marches and 
Quicksteps, Waltzes, Poles, Schottisches, Mazurkas, 
Galops, was, Operatic Airs, Quadrilles, Cotil- 
lous, Dances, ete., comprising about 
TWO HUNDRED PIECES OF MUSIC, 
Which, in sheet form, would cost not less than $50. 
| Saw gs in paee fms $2; cloth, $2 25; Steet $3. 
mt per ’ t on receipt 0: ce. 
if TOLMAN & CO. Publishers, 
291 Washin 


ENRY 
ton Street, Boston, 
And for sale by Root & Cady, Chicago. 








397-8 


CONSUMPTION Cure guaranteed for from $25 to $500 
Drops = - ae $15 to $50 
as os ¢ 10 to $100 
Dr. WM, GUILFORD, 
2 Park Place. 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 

MY ONGUENT will force the be: rd to grew on the 
smoothest face in six weeks. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded. Price 50 cents a package, or three 
for $1, by mail. 

Address JAGGERS & HANDLEY, 





Asthma aad 


No advance fee. 
897-8 








397-8 Calhoun, Ill. 
Woman's hts!— Every lady can have 


BEAUTIFUL WAVY HAIR by using “Ivin’s Patent 

Hair Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 

tured and sold wholesale only, by the Patentee, 

a. Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila, 
2-404 








for business, $100 per menth 
sure. Address R. THOMPSON, Agent American 
Sewing Machine Co., 13 Tremont Row, Boston, Mase. 


297-8 
Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


Y¥ Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest | without. 
tain or injury to the skin. Seek omens by mail, 
ost free, to any address on an . 
R. G. GRAHAM, 100 Nassau 8t., New York, 








WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. St, N.¥. 

(9 Established 1540, For Specimen by Mail, ont two stampa 

090 











Royal Havana Lottery. 
PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.-3 
Information furnished. paid 
Dor ne, American Gold and Silver: 
TAYLOR & O0.;-Bankers, No, 16 Wall &t., 8. 
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FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Mar 16, 1868, 











3 

TRIUMPH. 

STFINWAY & SONS, Nos. 8 and & Walker 
Street, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all of the world entered for competition. 

special correspondent of the New York Times 
eays: 

4 Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 
that ofany European maker.” 0000 





BALLOW’S 
Patented 
French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Warranted to rir, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same qual- 
ities and make 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 
Circular contain- 
ing drawings and 
prices sent free. 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, New York. 





TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 


RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols, 
Bacon Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols, 


ANOTHER GREAT VICTORY! 
The Patent Fireproof Conical Chimney 
for Coal Oil Lamps is a complete Success. 
This invention has a combination of advan- 

over the 8 aineses. First—they 

not break by heat or failing. They are 


They will save oil. 
cted as to 





admit of expan 
fnjury. They will fit all the burners now in 
use, Try 


AMOS HORNING, 


Agent for Manufacturer, 
we, mt North 2d St., Philade!phia. 


UNION LEAGUE BADGE. 
An Emblematic Silver-plated 

a 

dred, $10. 

4 bs mail, A 
~ JOHN W. EVERETT, 


P. O, Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 
Street, New York. 0000 


Agents. Agents. Agents. 
SOLDIERS. SOLDIERS. SOLDIERS. 
PEDLARS. PEDLARS. PEDLARS. 
15 day selling our Prize Cement and Prize 
La ae Best thing in market. The Original 
RICHARDS & CO., 
39 Nassau Street and 58 Li 
Old Stand, 438 














TOOL CHESTS. 


WHAT EVERY FARMER AND” AMATEUR 
should have.—One of Parr’s Tool Chests 





FS 
F 
4 
2 
2 


. (Es- 
Soldiers 
40 


orth Knowing, that Dr. TOBIAS’S 

Liniment cures instantaneously Chronic 

Headache, Toothache, ge Sore 

lc, and pains ofall kinds. The ve is 

statement of wh.t Dr. TOBIAS’S Venetian 

will do. 25 and 
Soid by all the Druggists. 


Geld Fens, Se teins geste; 
best Fountain Pen in world; send stamp fi 
Circular, GEO. F. HA Pe 


Nassau Street, N.Y. — hy 


: 


ie 





UE 





A Besutifal for 28 ets., 
lV ey vee Canee, mafied on receipt 


arose ¥. b DOWN, Box 0 Soke’ unas | 4% 
Xmportant to Agents and Others! 


Agents wanted te sell our . 
GREAT STATIONERY PRIZE PACKAGE, 


The best in the United States. 
Bend for New Circular. Im 


South iid fitre t, Phila. 





.in Sexes—new 
Reports of the HOWARD 


ATION —sent in sealed letter env: 8, free 
Seri gcaatns, Het at eran 
e. » 














WILLIAM RUFUS BLAKE, COMEDIAN,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTHONY.~ SEE PAGE 126. 





A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND SOLDIERS, 
In Camp or Disc , are pagonts $15 per day 
os Great, New and wonderful Union Prize 
ana ionery Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
ey ints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 

ich Gifts of Jewellery, ete., ete., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. U1 valuable and . Just 


the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 


Every wants one, and no Family should 
e in Ci can act as Agents, 
ranted as a perfect timebseper, presented jvee to ail 
asa , pre 
who act as p eared Profits immense. Sales quick. 
San Se eae ee rices. Agents 
all through the untry. for NEW 
Circulars for —_ by oong: | EXTRA inducements. 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N.Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 





Mal and mal —F aluable informati 
sen 4 ants Be a. YaRue, Box 62, Woburn, Mass. 


398 41 





Good Subscription Book Agents wanted 
EVERYWHERE, to canvass for Mrs, STEPH ENS’S 
great work, THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
WAR FOR THE UNION. It is THE HIsToRy for 
the people, and is meeting with an extraordinary sale. 
It is a work that should be in every family in the 
Union. Exclusive territory will be given to good, 
reliable Agents. 

For full particulars, address 
° JNO. G. WELLS, No. 165 William 8t., N.Y, 


“pia THING.” 
SOLDIERS AND AGENTS, send $1 for a sample 
ofthe JIG THING BOOK. ddress 
° CHAS. A. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 
To sell our New Prize Packet, 
“Pom Thumb Packet,” 
Stationery, and a fine Card Portrait 12x12 


jputian couple, suitable for Albums. Great 
. lendid Pho hic Al- 








of the 

tmducements offered. A sp 

bum given with every 100 Packets. Send for our Cir- 
ng fuil and 


: of our Prize 
tationery Packets. A 
ARMY PORTFOLIO. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES at v low aa 
for cash. GEO. 8. HASKINS & Co., 
36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





|“ sPONSALIA” 
MILLINERY ROOMS, 
12 WAVERLEY PLACE. 


MADAME BENEDICT, of Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
will have at her New Branch Rooms, 12 Waverley 


Place, on Thursday, May i4th, her second opening of 
of Dress s, Straw Bonnets, Hats, * and 
Head. dresses. 

A distinet it for 

MOURNING MILLINERY. 

MADAME BENEDICT begs to thank numer- 
ous Parisian friends, as well as her newly formed and 
valued customers, for their generous 
support. ° 





ou want to be cured of 
es, External or Internal, 


IF L.Y.D.S. 


Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE’S 








oe and Limb. 
One Dollar aa {rrnich etten cures). 
1390 CHATHAM STREET, N. Y. 
602 GRAND STREET. 
Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRUP. 
Take no other. Eetablished 1848. Sold by Druggists 
every where. ° 


Month, expenses paid. For particulars, ad- 








THE FAIRY WEDDING! 


~ | special arrangement we publish exclusively the 
one photographs of the liliputian wedding party, as 
‘ollows: 
Mr. and Mrs. GEN. TOM THUMB IN 
WEDDING DRESS..........-++++0+- 
COMMODORE NUTT and Miss MIN- 
1E meman and bridesmaid...... 
Mrs. GEN. TOM THUMB in celebrated 
RECEPTION DRESS............+++. 
io LAVINIA and MINNIE WAR- 


The whole BRIDAL PARTY (group of 
oe ud..... eocseccesesecnee eeeseese 
RIDAL PARTY (stereoscopic 


me oe 900 06 pecccccsces ergecvccccdeccoce 
e BRIDAL PARTY (stereoscopic 
colored) rice 75 cts. 
Ly price of card pictures, colored, will be 124 cents 
extra. 
Can be sent by mail on receipt of price and postage 


Pp. 

None genuine unless stamped with our trade-mark 
EA in a circle on the front of the ph ph. Be- 
ware of spurious copies made from engravin: 
E. & H, Tl, ANTHONY, No. 501 Broadway, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of the best photographic albums, 
Publishers of card photographs of celebrities. 

The negatives ot these pictures were made for us by 

Brady. 


price 25 cts. 
price 25 cts, 
price 50 cts, 
price 50 cts. 





The Gallant Ship Miesientapt 
Blazing away at Port Hudson. 
“Game to the last.” 
A beautiful Card Photograph. Price 25 cents, Sent 


b > 
E. & hi. T. ANTHONY. 
° No. 601 Broadway. 


Gen- Foster and the Flag of Truce. 
‘Send no more flags of truce. If you want Washing- 
. ton come and take it.” 
A beautiful Card Photograph of this scene. 25 
cents, Sent by mail. Just ony 
o E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 501 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 


FOUR THOUSAND 


different subjects (to which additions are continually 
being made) of Portraits of eminent 
Amcricans, etc., viz: 





way. 





72 Major-Generals. 127 Divines. 
190 jier-Generals. | 116 Authors. 
259 Colonels. 30 Artiste. 

84 Lieut.-Colonels., 112 Stage. 


207 Other Officers. 46 Prominent Women. 
60 Officers of the Navy. | 147 Prominent Foreign 
525 Statesmen. Portraits. 


2,500 copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most celebrated 
Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 


An order for 100 PICTURES from our Catalogue 
will be filled on receipt of $15, and sent by mail, /ree. 


Of these we munvfacture a great varicty, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $50 each. 
Our ALBUMS have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others, 
The smaller kinds can be sent safély by mail at a 
postage of one cent per oz. 
The more expensive can be sent by express. 
We a.so keep a large assortment of 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Our Catalogue of these will be sent te any address 
on receipt of stamp. 
EE. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Friends or relatives of prominent military men wil 
confer a favor by sending us their likenesses to copy. 
They will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 





With Valuable Improvements! 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


A™ Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Fe 
Newberne, Port Royal,a:a all other places should 
be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 


** ALL QUIET ON THE POTOMAC.” 
BY BREWERTON. 
An exquisite picture which tells the whole story. 
Published in eard photographs, price 25 cents, by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY 
No. 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


HILTON’S INSOLUBLE CEMENT 


Is not a combination of Glue, Rubber or Gutta Percha 
and will not decompose or become corrupt. 

It is the only Liquid Cement extant that will stick 
Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
suficiently strong without stitching, 

And effectually mend broken Furniture, Crockery, 
Toys, Bone, Ivory, and articles of Household use. 
It is a Liquid; it is Insoluble in water or oil; it will 
adhere oily substances firmiy and completely. 

HILTON BROTHERS & CO., Proprietors, 
Providence, R, I, 
Put up in Packages for Family and Manufacturers 
use—2 0z.to1001bs, For sale by all ogee and 
dealers in Leather Findings. 7-9-1 


CAPTURE OF THE ARIEL 


BY THE 290. 


A beautiful eard photograph just published b 
E, & H. f ANTHONY 
No. 501 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Price 25 cents—can be sent by mail, 








397-80 








TO CONSUMPTIVES. | 
THE REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 
Continues to mail free of charge, to all who desire 


a copy of the prescription by which he was completely 
cured of that dire disease, 


CONSUMPTION! 


Sufferers with any 


THROAT OR LUNG AFFHCTION 
Should obtain the Prescription, and try its efficacy at 
once, Delays are dangerous. Address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 


393-4040 Williamsburg, King’s Co., New York. 








495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
These are the ouiy Machines that Hem, Fell, 
Gather, Tuck, Quilt, Bind, Braid, Embroider and 


WARDS 





| 


IPERFECT FITTINGS 


_ SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $30. $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of pric: -, 





and drawings of different styles of shirts and colla « 
sent free ev here. 
Frenon EL ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, ¢ 


and $33 per dozen. 


AGENTS WANTED: 


6; H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Brosdws: 


$20 $20 





American 
Lever Watches. 


HANpDsome Huwrine Cass Genuine AMERICAN 
Levers, for $20, or a casc of six for $110. Watches 
tlh elder Srom the A ust be o paid. va 

8 m pre . 
0000 J. L. FERGUSON, 20? Broadway, N. Y. 


Army Watches.—A Beautiful Engraved Gold- 
Plated Watch, Lever Cap, small size, English move 
timekeeper. Sent free by mail for only 


or ABs sce eae en aera F es ww 








